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Data  ware  obtained  through  a non-random  autvey  (created  by 
the  author}  of  public  officials  and  representatives  of  ma^or 
private  interests. 

The  results  of  this  research  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
communities  most  often  adopt  traditional  developmental  land 
use  policies,  and  only  in  situations  of  interest  group 
competition  do  communities  adopt  more  politically  risicy 

the  land  use  policies  adopted  by  a community.  Communities 
dominated  by  business/pro-growth  interests,  less  conflict, 

rather  than  a regulatory  approach  rely  on  traditional  land 

to  be  more  restrictive  of  growth. 


INTRODUCTION  T 


! POLITICS 


Land  is  a coauBodity  that  has  definable  econoaic  value.  Its 
currant  and  future  uses  are  affected  by  the  policies 
contained  In  the  city  comprehensive  plan  and  related 
ordinances.  These  policies  In  turn  affect  the  value  of  the 

and  a 9overnoent  regulated  process.  Ordinances,  land  use 

Village  of  Euclid  v.  Ambler  Realty  Co.,  local  government 
established  the  legal  right  to  regulate  the  use  of  land. 
Since  then,  economic  and  political  interasts  interact  and 
are  dependent  upon  each  other.  The  relationship  between 

method  to  examine  this  phenomenon  nay  be  through  the 

between  economic  and  political  procasses"  (Swanstron,  1985, 


e public,  individuala  and  land-ba 


i interest  groups, 
land  use  policies. 


used  affects  city  population  sire 


and  location,  tha  locio-aconoDlc  chacactec  of  the  coPDunity, 
and  the  city's  rate  of  econoaic  growth.  These  factors 
influence  the  deaanda  placed  on  governaent  and  consequently 

governaent's  ability  to  respond  to  the  physical  deaands  of 

The  growth  of  a city  in  teros  of  population  and  economy  is 

deaands  froa  and  needs  of  the  population  will  deteraine  the 
econoaic  sector's  growth  and  that  coapetition  will  bring 

growth.  This  traditional  explanation  for  econoaic 
developaenc  is  the  "central  place  theory".^ 
theories  of  economic  and  population  growth  a 
hierarchies,  do  not  include  the  governaent  s 

Economic  interests,  however,  aust  have 
resources  available  In  order  to  affect  the  1 

(Kolotch,  1P76)  has  been  an  iaportant  feature  of  urban 
policy  Bating  since  the  industrial  developaent  of  the  ea 
1900s  lJudd,  198S).  The  aodern  experience  of  urban  renew, 
illustrates  how  econoaic  interests  and  governaent  wort 
together  in  the  area  of  urban  growth  (Kollentopf,  1983). 


certain  public 


Goveinnent  assistance  in  developing  a good  business  cllntste 
increases  the  attractiveness  of  Che  city  to  investors  and 
enhances  economic  development  {Holotch  and  Logan,  1964). 
Pro-growth  coalitions  (Hollenitopf , 1963),  the  growth  machine 
(Holotch,  1976),  and  the  new  convergence  of  power 
(Salisbury,  1964)  have  become  significant  additions  to  Che 
literature  in  urban  politics. 

The  urban  area  as  a political  economy  of  place  concerns 
Che  actions  of  the  growth  machine — land-based  interest 
groups  "which  collude  to  achieve  a common  land-enhancement 

modern  urban  places  builds  on  our  understanding  that  the 

politics.  Prom  the  early  urban  reform/city  efficient 
movement.  Hunter’s  (1960)  economic  elite  scructuce  of 
Atlanta,  to  Priedland's  11963)  theory  of  economic  tradeoffs 
and  conflicts  we  expect  to  find  business  interests  involved 
in  local  decision  making. 

considered  as  an  interest  group  in  the  process,  but  we  must 

plays  in  the  process  in  order  to  fully  understand  Che  nature 
of  the  local  pclitical  economy  and  how  it  may  affect  land 


There  are  a variety  of  points 


spectrum  of 


political  economy  which  may 


ifflationfihipft  between  th«  political  and  econoRic  eactor.  A 
plucaliBt  explanation  Ray  Bugpeat  bualness  Inteceete  aa  one 
of  many  Intereat  pcoups  In  the  proceaa.  although,  aa  one 
with  greater  accesa  to  the  proceaa  than  other  groups  {Dahl, 
1961i  1992).  BuBineea  intereete  nay  be  viewed  aa  having  a 
'privileged'’  poaltlon  in  the  proceaa,  thus  doninating  policy 
making  while  government  responds  to  its  needs  {Lindbloa, 
1977;  1962).  This  view  may  be  expanded  a step  further  as  a 

responsive  only  to  the  needs  of  capital  holders  and 

1960)  focussing  on  government’s  attehpts  to  provide  for 

Other  explanations  of  urban  politics  also  integrate  the 

sector’s  contribution  to  policy  making  is  positive.  For 
example,  public  choice  theories  are  representative  of  the 
'political  economy  of  the  right'  (Lineberry,  I960),  narket 
solutions  are  seen  aa  efficient  and  effective  solutions  to 
urban  problens  (Sish  and  OstroR,  1979).  Politics  should 
represent  the  public's  interests  through  policies  and 
B opportunities  for  homogeneous 
e similar  preferences  nay  be  optimized 
I’Tiebout,  1956).  Government’s  role  should  be  as  the  agent  of 
these  preferences,  which  may  include  business  interests. 


Buggsste 
of  influence  in  tht 
will  apecete  withii 
(LlndblODi,  1902,  p. 


tucn  to  Lindblon  (1902).  He 
le  policy  naking  process.  Other  Interests 
].  335).  Local  governnenC  depends  on  local 


in  Che  city.  Govermaent  can  provide  incentives  and  regulate 

The  degree  of  flexibility  witlrin  which  business  operates  can 
be  treated  as  a *mac)cet  variable"  in  social  s 
(LindbloD,  1902,  p.  335).  In  the  case  of  this 
interests  which  a>ake  up  the  growth  machine  ar 


that  have  business  interests  that  are  land  based.  The 
anti-growth  coalitions  are  Che  residential  and  environmental 
interests  that  are  also  land  based  but  have  different 
expectations  of  land  use  than  Che  growth  machine.  These  two 
groups  of  political  interests  affect  the  parameters  of 
business  influence  and  the  pluralistic  sone  of  policy 
malting.  Land  use  policies  represent  the  output  of  their 

The  economic  marltec  shculd  be  considered  as  a variable 
and  not  a constant  (Lindblom,  1932).  What  we  may  find  is 
Chat  there  are  several  distinct  actors  which  make  up  the 

business  interests,  and  the  non-business/public  interests. 


This  rsESsrch  nay  reveal  any  of  the  ooDbinatlans  of 
political  influence  presented  above,  ultimately,  we  want  to 
distinguish  between  various  political  interests  and  identify 
the  patterns  of  interests  that  contribute  to  different 


Capital  Investnent  is  a sia}or  factor  considered  by 


scholars  when  examining  the  influences  of  urban  growth.  The 
role  of  the  production  function  is  important  to  our 
understanding  of  urban  development  (O'Connor,  1971; 

Fainstein  and  Fainstein,  1983;  Friedland,  1963;  Hhitt,  1982; 
SwanstroB,  1965).  Included  in  this  is  the  affect  of  city 
attractiveness  on  private  urban  investment  (nolotch  and 

investment  may  influence  the  adoption  by  government  of 
incentive  policies  such  as  industrial  revenue  bonds,  tax 
increment  financing,  and  enterprise  tones  (Catanese,  1984; 
Wasylentco.  1961 ) . 

literature  is  whether  patterns  of  urban  influence  and  needs 
have  a sinilar  affect  on  the  adoption  of  land  use  policies 
for  economic  development  and  growth  of  urban  areas.  Policies 

be  of  pivotal  interest  to  those  who  promote  growth.  Thus  the 


the  following  questions: 


I)  C&n  we  explain  why  Florida  cities  adopt  and  use 
different  land  use  policies?  2)  Can  this  explanation  be 
attributed  to  the  distinctions  between  cities  in  terns  of 
the  political  influence  of  land  based  interests  in  the 
business/econonic  sector,  the  individual  sector,  and  the 

The  develDpnent  and  application  of  land  use  policy  can 
be  a highly  politicised  process  (Altschuler.  196S; 
Rabinovits,  1969;  Garkovitch,  1962).  Several  states, 
including  Florida  in  1975.  have  passed  legislation  requiring 
localities  to  prepare  conprehensive  plane  and  follow  state 
direoted  planning  processes.  In  the  case  of  Florida, 
localities  had  five  years  to  inplenent  the  state 
requirements  and  to  prepare  several  plan  elements  including 
a Future  Land  use  element.  The  regulations  implementing  the 

make  it  very  easy  for  cities  and  counties  to  amend  their 

amended  their  plans  suggests  that  conprehensive  planning  is 
open  to  political  influence  and  what  Lindbloa  (1965)  refers 
to  as  disjointed  inorementalism.  In  addition,  localities 
enact  local  development  and  land  use  ordinances  and  adopt 

implement  the  comprehensive  plan,  but  nay  not  be  integrated 
with  the  original  plan,  leaving  the  process 


Independent  variebles 


Policy  Pcocesfi 


Consensus 


Ecologlcftl  Profiles 

Economics 

GovernnenC 


OUTPUT 

vacisbles 


systems  Kodel 


Tvo  policy  pcoc«6£06  then  say  exist  in  the  land  use 
planning  policy  pcocesa.  One  is  the  developnent  and  adoption 

developnent  and  adoption  of  inpleaientation  policy. 

Gackovltch  (19821  suggests  that  the  stabilising,  no-change 
fotces  will  doBinate  the  first  process,  while  the 
developnent  Interests  will  doninate  the  second.  We  nay  find 
that  the  conprehensive  plan  stage  nay  be  static  and  the 
inplenentation  policy  stage  nay  be  dynamic,  as  the  influence 
of  the  land-based  growth  coalitions  fluctuate. 

The  investment  value  and  development  of  land  is 
prinacily  tied  to  the  land  use  designations  which  governnent 
places  on  property.  Interrelationships  exist  between  land 
value,  economic  investnent,  and  governnent  land  use  policy. 
Thus  the  following  proposition  is  nade. 
proposition  lAi  tha  greater  the  presence  in  a city  of 
conditions  generating  growth  nachine  participation,  the 
stronger  the  presence  of  Che  growth  nachine  in  the  policy 
process,  and  thus  Che  greater  Che  likelihood  that  adopted 
land  use  policies  will  be  flexible  and  accomnodaClng  to 
growth  and  developnent. 

The  alternative  to  those  interested  in  promoting  growth 
are  the  actors  who  are  interested  in  slowing  or  stopping 
Once  growth  has  begun,  we  can  expect  a point  of 


diminishing  retucns.  Dysfunctions  in  the 

existing  character  of  the  community  and  will  activate 
Interest  in  removing  the  dysfunctions  as  well  as  the 
perceived  source  of  those  dysfunctions  - growth  itself, 
interest  group  is  the  antithesis  of  the  pro-growth 
coalition.  Holotch  (1976}  appropriately  uses  the  label 
growth  coalition  to  represent  land  based  interests  whoi 

population  increase  in  the  urban  area. 

Homeowners  aggregate  into  neighborhood  groups  and 
represent  this  alternative  force  (Peterson,  igaii  Rich, 
1979;  Holotch,  1976}.  Their  strategy  for  action 
to  the  pro-growth  force,  although  their  motives  are 

government  policy  maiting  process  to  adopt  policies  which 

personal  real  estate  investment  rather  than  to  increase  a 
business/  economic  profit  potential. 

conditions  generating  anti-growth  coalition  participation, 
the  stronger  the  presence  of  the  anti-growth  coalition  in 
Che  policy  process,  and  thus  the  greater  the  li}ielihood  tha 
more  restrictive  and  regulatory  land  use  policies  will  be 


identical 


s beniflte 


The  antl-gcovth  forces  ere  expected  to  rely  o 

which  Etinuiete  growth  (Logan,  I976br  flllls,  19*79; 

to  the  public  even  If  regulatione  create  coetE  for  the 
private  sector  (Thrall,  1903;  Logan,  19*70a;  Hilliaos,  1961). 
It  is  expected  that  pro-growth  forces  will  prefer  flexible 

Barket  forces  (Dougherty  et  el.,  1975;  Kills,  1979;  Ervin  et 
al.,  1977;  Burrows,  1976;  Gleeson  et  al.,  1975).  Land  use 
policies  which  are  adaptable  to  current  econoiaic  conditions 
will  allow  the  property  to  be  used  at  its  Baximun  econooic 
potential  (williaas.  1961).  Pro-growth  forces  are 

value  of  their  land  (nolotch,  1976;  Kolotch  and  Logan,  1964; 
BwanstroB,  1985).  The  adoption  of  land  use  policies  which 
allow  for  Bar)tet  fluctuations  wiil  be  beneficial  to  then 
(Kollenkopf,  1903;  Kills,  1979;  Lineberry,  1980). 

Proposition  2A:  the  greater  the  investnent  which  the  growth 
Dachine  has  in  the  coonunity  the  acre  proclivity  they  have 

li)rely  it  is  that  land  use  policies  will  reflect  iBac)tet 


Proposition  2B;  the  greater  the  investaent  which  the 
anti-growth  forces  have  in  the  conmonity  the  aore  proclivity 
they  have  to  participate  in  the  policy  na)iing  process,  and 


90vecnaent 


regulat« 


Che  Doce  likely  ie  it 
and  adopt  policiea  vh 
existing  ccuDuniCy  residents. 

participation  and  pressure  on  government  Co  respond  vith 

Co  local  government  from  broader  levels  of  authority,  the 

influential  participant  in  the  growth  process  and  less 

revenue  sources  for  local  government  increase,  the  financial 
options  available  to  local  government  increase,  thus 
reducing  dependency  on  local  revenues  such  as  the  property 
tax.  This  decreasing  dependency  on  local  revenues  and 
regulatory  assistance  from  state  or  regional  governments  nay 
give  local  government  greater  autonomy  and/or  flexibility  in 
land  use  policy  making  affecting  growth  directions. 
Proposition  3i  the  greater  the  availability  of  alternative 
regulatory  power  and  revenue  sources,  Che  lees  dependent 
local  government  is  on  local  revenue  contributors  and  the 


more  autonomous  Local  government  is,  allowing  government  to 
be  a partner  or  director  in  the  local  growth  process. 

Classification  of  Policy 

Classification  of  land  use  policy  should  be  two-fold: 
based  on  the  empirical  evidence  available  on  the  impact  of 
the  policy  Itself  (encourages  or  excludes  growth)  and  based 


policy  iapact  (flexible — Intended 


Co  change  over  time  or  regulatocy--intended  not  Co  change 
over  tiae)  (ScoCC.  1975). 

An  Aaecioan  Sooiety  of  Planning  Officials  (ASPO)  report 
(Gleeson  et  al.,  1975)  has  developed  a continuum  for 
specific  land  use  techniques  based  on  the  proclivity  of  each 
policy  to  allow  the  narXet  to  deternine  land  use  or  rely  on 
government  to  regulate  land  use  (Gleeson  et  al.,  1975).  In 
addition,  various  authors  have  suggested  Chat  specific 
policies  have  an  iapact  on  the  rate  of  growth  (Burrows, 
1979).  Growth  can  be  discouraged  froai  occurring  by  using 
exclusionary  policies  such  as  resCricClng  lot  site,  mandated 
population  limits,  growth  phasing  (Johnston,  1990),  or 
manipulated  aoning  (Logan,  1975b),  Cities  also  may  exhibit 
slow  or  anti-growth  intentions  through  less  flexible 
policies  such  as  holding  caps,  planned  development,  tax 
options  (Holotch,  1976),  radial  restrictions,  and  density 

An  analysis  of  regulatory  versus  'pricing'  (market- 
driven)  policies  as  growth  management  tools  concludes  thst 
regulatory  procedures  are  a more  effective  means  Co  minimise 
growC)i  (Dougharty  et  al.,  1975).  Other  land  use  policies 
such  as  flexible  or  regular  aoning  ace  conventional 
practices  in  most  cities  and  provide  more  development 
options  and  do  not  necessarily  limit  growth.  Specialised 
policies  such  as  transfer  of  development  rights  (TOB), 


«ntecpriEe  zones,  and 
oriented  to  the  needs 


Urban  Policy  Hahlnq  Process 

The  land  use  policy  process  is  influenced  by  land  based 
interests,  aarhet  oriented  pro-grovth  coalitions,  and 
public-good-orienced,  ancl-prowch  coalitions.  Governaent 
planners  and  adainiscrators  also  affect  the  process  by 

Bust  explore  the  larger  policy  process  in  order  to 

Policy  aating  in  urban  governaent  can  tate  on  aany 
characteristics.  Vates  (1977)  suggests  that  the  process  aay 
range  froa  being  rational — few  actors,  low  controversy,  to 
increaental,  to  reactive — aany  actors,  high  controversy.  The 
level  of  consensus  or  conflict  aay  be  stlBulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  policy  itself  or  by  the  decision  Bating 
process  such  as  routine,  bureaucratic  decision  Bating  or 
non-routine,  politicized  decision  Baking  (Yates,  1977;  Lyon 
and  Bon}ean,  1931). 

Land  use  regulations  distribute  benefits.  The  politics 
of  "who  gets  what"  land  use  benefits  is  decided  by  planning 
policies,  fieatly  (1984)  suggests  four  different  coBpeting 
benefit  distribution  approaches  in  growth  aanagenent  policy: 

1)  utilitarian--Baxiaize  benefits  to  the  entire  coaaunity; 

2)  equal  shares — benefits  distributed  equally  to  each  group 


without  regard  to  any  existing  inequalities i 3)  egalitacian- 

4)  Hawlsian — eiaxiaise  benefits  to  the  least  advantaged 
group.  These  theories  exaoine  policy  outcoees  and  nay  help 

and  which  political,  social,  and/or  economic  conditions 

If  governnent  distributes  benefits  through  policy,  then 

government's  cole  in  policy  development  and  policy 
inplementation.  He  would  expect  ciCiee  in  which  anti-growth 
coalitions  are  very  active  to  favor  regulatory  policies 
which  increase  government's  influence  on  land  use,  we  would 
expect  cities  an  which  a growth  machine  is  very  active  to 
favor  flexible  policies  which  limit  government's  influence 
on  land  use.  therefore,  in  order  for  these  expectations  to 
be  researched,  we  must  examine  who  is  involved  in  the  policy 
process  and  how  they  are  involved,  and  how  much  influence 
they  have  on  policy  adoption  (Kollenkopf,  1983;  Clavel, 

1986;  Lyon  et  al . , 1981;  Holotch,  1976;  Judd,  1984). 

In  addition  to  the  private  sector,  city  administrators 
are  another  actor  group  which  deserves  attention.  Planners 
and  managers  say  play  an  active  role  in  coneeptuallting  the 
goals  and  framewor);  of  the  comprehensive  land  use  plan.  He 
can  characterise  administrators  as  neutral  technicians, 
producing  one  type  of  policy,  and  as  value-laden 


adninistratocs,  developing 


ot  pDlieiea. 


degree  to  which  politics  and  administration  are  separate 
within  a city  may  influence  policy  decisions. 

The  role  of  planners  is  especially  important.  Davis  and 
Kua  (ISIB)  suggest  that  supply  side  and  demand  side  planning 

toward  controlling  growth  by  affecting  supply  through 
regulation.  Demand  side  planners  lean  more  towards 
controlling  growth  by  relying  on  market  factors  to  affect 
demand  for  land.  Determining  the  position  of  planners  and 

selection  and  growth  politics. 

we  may  gain  additional  insights  into  growth  politics  by 
eaamlning  the  strength  of  presence  or  influence  level  of 
each  Interest  group  and  local  government  itself  on  the 
policy  process  (yates,  1977;  Rich,  1979).  tf  any  interest 
group  is  firmly  established  as  a single  or  elite  policy 
actor,  then  we  would  expect  a rational,  consensual,  low 
conflict  policy  making  process.  However,  if  no  interest 
group  is  firmly  established  as  a major  policy  actor, 

incremental,  high  conflict,  policy  making  process. 

We  may  also  find  alternative  policy  adoption  scenarios 
and  policy  outputs  depending  on  the  role  that  government 
Itself  plays,  Government  nay  be  a filter  for  influence 
(growth  politics  theory  (Swanstrom,  198S)),  or  a compromise 


oc  iMinagec  i 

19711). 

PtopoEitiori 


e (policy  planning  city  theory  (Salaaon, 


the  Dore  rational  la  the  policy  developaent.  and  thua  the 
growth  or  anti-growth  intereete. 

more  increoental  ie  the  policy  developaent,  and  thus  the 
leee  evident  the  pattern  of  land  use  policy  in  response  to 
growth  and  anti-growth  interests. 

proposition  4C:  the  greater  the  division  of  interests  in  the 
policy  process,  the  greater  the  role  for  government  in 
policy  development,  and  thus  the  greater  the  input  and 
direction  by  governaent  on  the  intent  of  land  use  policy  in 
response  to  growth  and  anti-growth  interests. 

The  propositions  of  growth  politics  are  based  on  how 
Che  policy  process  works  in  response  to  various  actors.  The 
degree  of  influence  on  the  process  by  one  or  more  groups  and 
Che  degree  of  independence  of  government  are  the  factors 
which  distinguish  growth  politics  in  Che  local  political 
fraaeworlr  (rigure  1-2). 


dominant  interests  which  will  influence  Che  policy  process 
and  the  output.  This  may  be  an  elite  doainated  process 
launter,  1980)  Domhoff,  1978)  oc  it  may  be  a public  interest 
maximisation  process  where  common  public  utilities  are 


Conflict 


coDpronise 


Conflict 

(Flucalism) 


19 

optlolzed  cn«bout,  19S6).  The  process  is  checscterlsed  by  a 
cofluaitaenc  to  a particular  set  of  policies  reflecting  a 
"vision"  for  the  city  that  suggests  a rational  process 
without  conflict.  The  government  may  act  as  a facilitator  of 
these  Interests. 

The  second  process  (4B)  is  pluralistic  or  dominated  by 
interest  group  politics  (Lowl,  1969).  No  one  group  has 
control  of  the  process  and  policy  outputs  are  not 
necessarily  consistent  in  purpose.  There  may  be  a lack  of 

Government  may  act  as  a satisficer  of  these  interests. 

The  third  process  (40  represents  dialectical 
alternatives  to  the  first  two  characterisations.  Growth 
politics  or  social  control  theories  suggest  that  the 
government  ta)te  some  measure  of  control  of  the  direction  of 
policy  as  demands  on  the  process  are  divided.  The  government 
is  in  a position  to  unite  a divided  vision  of  the  city. 
Competing  Interests  may  force  the  process  to  be  reactive, 
but  may  also  create  an  opportunity  for  government  to  be  a 
partner  or  manager  (Swanstrom,  1986i  Boulay,  1979r  Clavel. 
1986)  Llndblom,  1982). 

based  on  the  broad  public  good,  institutionalized  approaches 
to  growth  politics  will  create  opportunities  for  rational, 
government  advocated  policy  approaches  to  growth  problems. 


Policies  bIbo  Bsy  be  comproniseB  Chat  are  directed  by  the 
aanageriel  role  of  9overnDent  (Mordlinger,  1961f  Salanon, 

There  nay  be  overlaps  between  these  processes  in  any 
given  city.  But  an  understanding  of  the  patterns  of 
influence  and  city  policy  processes  will  contribute  to  our 
understanding  of  why  land  use  policies  are  adopted. 

Besearch  Hethods 

Baking.  The  dependent  variables  are  land  use  policies.  This 
research  will  attenpt  to  deternine  why  different  land  use 
policies  are  adopted  by  cities.  The  independent  variables 
center  on  actors  and  their  influence,  policy  approaches  of 
growth  politics,  and  environmental  (social  and  econoDic} 

attenpt  to  isolate  various  factors  which  have  a relationship 
to  certain  land  use  policies.  This  inforoation  will 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the  impact  of  land  use 
policies,  the  significance  of  the  planning  process,  and 
whether  certain  types  of  growth  politics  as  experienced  by 
cities  are  likely  to  promote  the  adoption  of  particular  land 
use  policies  and  not  others.  This  information  will  be  of  use 
to  policy  makers  as  it  will  help  to  identify  the  potential 
range  of  policy  options  that  ate  most  likely  to  be  sought 
for  a particular  type  of  city  and  what  obstacles  to  policy 
adoption  may  be  present. 


provides  a useful  fraoework 


conpacative  urban  policy  study  based  on  "positive  theory" 
(rather  than  noraative  theory)  of  urban  policy: 

1.  identify  variations  in  policy  fron  city  to  city 

3.  estimate  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  Che  conse- 

4.  fornulate  the  logical  (theoretical)  basis  for  the 
empirical  relations  identified  or  which  might  be 
Identified 

5.  identify  and  analyze  those  deterainants  and  conse- 
guences  of  policy  diversity  which  ace  subject  to 
stabilisation  and/or  deliberate  change 

pried  cautions,  however,  that  urban  policy  studies  are 
bereft  of  any  overall  theories.  Therefore,  the  fraaewor): 
should  not  be  aistaken  for  a theoretical  construct  and 
should  be  used  as  an  analytical  fraaework.  Because  of  the 
diversity  of  available  political  theories,  we  have  selected 
one  substantive  area,  political  economy,  to  provide 
theoretical  guides  for  this  research. 


collected  over  a ten-year  period,  from  1975  (Che  year 
Plorida  instituted  the  comprehensive  plan  process)  to  19B4 
(the  year  prior  to  Plorida's  adoption  of  Che  growth 


mftnag«m«nt  planning  procesa).  Tha  coDpreheneiva  planning 
pcocefis  cepceaants  a unifoin  aat  of  planning  rulaa  which  a 
citiaa  wara  to  uaa.  nhila  cities  Implemantad  these  rules 


available  and  of  potential  use 
policy  developnent.  Cities  had 
deadline  (by  1980).  central  cii 

and  pacticipation  ii 
case  period  of  tine 


reference  in  land  use 
'e  year  inpleaentation 

s Bore  readily  available 


The  Available  Operationalized  Variables  section 
(Appendix  B)  liets  each  proposition  and  the  possible  array 
of  relative  variables  fron  the  systens  DOdel  in  Figure  1-1. 
Kot  all  of  these  will  be  used  in  the  analysis.  But  the  lists 
represent  the  use  of  these  variables  in  the  relevant 
literature  as  they  pertain  to  these  propositions.  The 
variables  ace  arranged  in  an  eclectic  pattern  (Fried,  1975, 
p.  328}  by  broad  classifications — governsent.  economic 
factors,  polioy  actors,  and  environnent.  These  are 
classifications  which  identify  rather  than  indicate  the 
purpose  of  the  variables.  One  of  the  objects  of  this 
research  will  be  to  deternine  if  any  greater  theoretical 
understanding  can  be  derived  from  these  variables  including 
a purposive  classification  or  development  of  political 
patterns  which  Bight  be  based  on  need  for  action. 


affecting 


and  diepoEition 


to  indicate  the  najoc  independent  vaciables,  actore. 

naking  proceae.  The  BOCio^econoDic  data  (readily  available) 

probability  that  any  one  Interest  group  or  pattern  of  growth 
politics  will  doninate  the  land  use  process.  It  also 
represents  the  long  tern  economic  investments  likely  to 
motivate  the  growth  machine  and  the  anti-growth  coalitions. 
This  data  is  used  to  measure  eaoh  group's  proclivity  towards 
participation . 

The  survey  data  are  used  to  verify  and  measure  the 
presence  of  the  growth  actors  In  Che  process,  their 
participation,  and  their  influences  in  Che  policy  making 
process.  Surveys  were  sent  to  city  and  county  managers  and 
planning  directors,  chamber  of  commerce  executives, 
developer  organisations,  and  environmental  and  neighborhood 
groups.  Information  from  planning  officials  was  sought  to 
help  identify  active  neighborhood  advisory  boards  and  groups 

finally,  Che  role  of  local  government  itself  as  an 
actor  in  the  process  is  measured  by  its  ability  to  be 
flexible  and  autonomous  from  the  possible  investment  driven 
pressures  of  each  group.  The  reliance  on  regional  or 


statewide  planning  regulations  contributes  to  govecnnent 


autonomy.  Also  measures  of  alternative  revenue  sources, 
reliance  on  property  tax,  and  government  debt  for 

governments'  role  in  the  land  use  process.  Survey  data  was 
collected  concerning  the  values  and  concerns  of 
administrators  {planners  and  managers),  and  their 
perceptions  of  political  Influence  on  Che  land  use  policy 
process . 


as  a substitute  for  content  analysis.  Planning  directors 

used  in  their  city  to  evaluate  its  importance  to  the  intern 
of  their  comprehensive  plan  goals. 

The  rest  of  the  chapters  expand  oi 
the  context  of  urban  politics.  Chapter 
of  land  use  politics  and  the  ri 
actors  in  the  process.  Chapter  three  presents 
through  the  case  study  of  land  use  politics  in  the  state  of 
Plorida  as  a prelude  to  the  research  on  growth  politics  in 
rlorida  urban  areas.  Chapter  four  presents  the  study  method 
by  revisiting  the  propositions  through  the  operationalising 
of  the  independent  and  dependent  variables.  Chapter  five 
presents  the  data  results  and  Chapter  six  interprets  Che 


wo  is  a discussion 

these  concepts 


CHASTER 


POLITICS  IN  THE  LAND  USE  POLICE  PROCESS 
Intprgat  Groupp  and  thg  Policy  Pcocipp 
what  faccoca  affact  policy  naking  in  ucban  araasP  Tha 
policy  Baking  pcocaes  in  local  govarnoent  can  ba  influancad 
by  any  nuabar  of  intacaaCa  such  as  elactad  officials, 

pacticlpancs  ara  affected  by  legislation  both  directly  and 
indirectly  influancaa  tha  role  that  each  interest  group 
playa  in  local  policy  Baking.  Tha  desires  of  individuals  and 
groups  affect  policy  demands  made  on  govarnfflent.  In  turn, 
coBBunity  needs  and  desires  ace  reflected  in  tha  policies 
enacted  by  local  governsient.  Influence  on  govecnBant 
represents  a Beans  to  success  or  fulfillirent  of  participant 
and  coBBunity  interests  within  the  policy  process  (Truman, 

The  groups  which  represent  the  various  interests  in  the 
urban  area  are  a political  force  within  the  policy  process. 
This  is  a form  of  influence  which  is  potentially  more 
powerful  than  the  public's  ability  to  influence  policy 
making  via  voting.  ■The  Bobiliration  of  bias'  it  interest 
groups  influencing  the  policy  outputs  of  the  political 
process  (Schattschneider , 1960).  The  degree  of  consensus  or 


ability  o£ 


conflict  ahon9  vacious  intecaats  affacta  tha 
policy  pcocaaa  to  operate.  Low  conflict  and  high  conaanaua 

a heteropeneous  deaand  pcocaaa 


(Vataa,  1971). 

The  variety  of  dananda  on  tha  ayatao  ceflacte  the 
de^raa  of  alDllacity  of  group  intereete  within  a city.  Thia 
in  turn  affecta  tha  dagcae  to  which  policy  outputa  ace 
coherent  and  thematic.  A wide  accay  of  intereata  and  deaanda 
will  focca  a wide  variety  of  political  policy  reeponsea. 

Policy  Pcocaaa  Eaplanationa 

Vacioua  eaplanationa  of  the  motivations  and  influcncea 
on  the  policy  process  are  found  in  tha  urban  procaea 
literature.  Some  attempts  to  analyse  urban  policy  making 
processes  and  outputs  suggest  that  tha  process  is  policy 
dependent.  For  instance,  hypecpluralistic  decision  oalring 
contributes  to  the  ungovernable  city  (Yates,  1977). 

Different  issues  will  yield  different  decision  making 
processes  such  as  rational,  incremental,  and  reactive.  Or 
the  city  government  may  exhibit  a self-interested  behavior 
patterning  a reliance  on  supportive  policies  (Peterson, 

1981;  Tiebout,  19S6). 


In  such  cases  the  influence  of  different  interest 
groups  will  depend  on  the  policy  area  being  considered,  for 
instance,  developmental,  allocative,  and  redistributive 
policies  (Peterson,  1979).  In  development  situations,  the 


conflicts 


cltir  nsy  act  as  a facilitator  anii/oc  arbitec  ii 
bstwssn  the  producers  (ooblle  developers)  and  the  workers 
(iDBoblle  citisens)  (rainatein  et  al,,  1983).  This  tension 
forces  Che  city  to  constantly  na)ie  tradeoffs  in  policy  and 
the  delivery  of  services  to  these  coapeting  interests.  There 
also  Day  be  an  institutional  bias  present  in  the  policy 
Dating  process  which  favors  Che  business  class  interests 
(Stone.  1960).  In  such  a case,  development  policies  nay  be 
even  more  influential  in  guiding  the  local  decision  aaking 

To  best  understand  the  influence  of  actors  on  local 
policies  we  can  examine  the  variety  of  interests  end  demands 
on  the  process.  Through  the  identification  of  the  actors  and 
their  interests  we  can  estiaate  the  actors'  influence, 
participation,  and  impact  on  the  process.  Then  by  examining 
their  values,  participation  levels,  and  success  level  we  can 
gain  insights  on  what  motivates  their  level  and  direction  of 
participation.  Finally,  we  can  Identify  their  impact  on  the 
process  by  measuring  the  level  of  conflict  and  consensus  in 
the  process  and  the  overall  perception  by  the  policy  actors 
of  the  local  political  power  structure  (Allensworth,  I960, 

Participation  and  Influence 

Interest  group  (power)  structures  can  array  themselves 
in  any  number  of  configurations.  Who  has  influence  and  who 
doesn't  has  been  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  community 


pow«r  literature  for  oore  than  thirty  years. ^ Elite  and 
pluralistic  systens  represent  opposite  explanations  of 
political  influence.  A close,  small  number  of  influentials 
exhibiting  a pyramidal  structure  reflecta  the  elite 
perspective  (Doshoff,  1978;  Hills,  1956;  Hunter,  19531  and  a 
competitive  group  structure  reflects  the  pluralistic 
perspective  (Dahl.  1961;  Truman,  1951;  Polsby,  1990).  From 
these  well-debated  classics,  other  configurations  have  been 
developed.  Our  expectations  of  the  land  use  policy  process 
will  be  refined  with  insights  from  these  later  studies  of 

Urban  planning  and  development  policy  processes  have 
been  described  as  a four-point  continuum  distinguishable  by 
the  roles  of  the  policy  actors  (Rabinovits,  1969).  The 
points  identified  are  1)  the  cohesive/  monopolistic  elite 
decision  making  system,  2)  the  executive  centered/public  and 
private  leadership-shared,  elite  decision  making  system,  9) 
the  competitive/pluralistic  interest  group  competition  for 
leadership  and  policy-benefits  decision  system,  and  4)  the 


f ragmented/no  visible  leadership  group,  perhaps 
hyperpluralistic  decision  system.  The  ma}or  distinctions  on 
the  continuum  are  the  level  of  conflict  or  challenge  for 
policy  leadership,  and  the  variety  or  tension  level  of 
competing  interests  and  issues  entering  the  decision 
process— 'integration  to  fragmentation"  (Rabinovita,  1969, 


p.  78). 


Accordin9  to  thio  policy  process  analysis,  planning 
policy  is  affected  by  the  local  distribution  of  power,  floce 
inpoctantly,  professional  planners  can  adapt  and  work  within 
these  various  decision  naking  processes  in  their  cities. 
Public  actors'  ability  to  "read"  the  local  dispersion  of 
influence  is  inportant  to  the  sucoess  of  policy,  within  Che 
confines  of  each  city's  unique  political  process.  As  the 
adainistrators  increase  their  understanding  of  various 

of  effective  policies  increases.  Government  will  be 

in  light  of  Che  dispersion  of  influence. 

Another  important  explanation  of  the  policy  process 
forgoes  using  a power  analysis  approach  and  instead  focusses 
on  which  issues  are  under  consideration  (Yates.  1971).  The 
impact  of  Che  issues  theaselvea  will  influence  the  operation 

particular  decision  making  response  pattern  based  on  the 
pattern  of  support  or  opposition  to  it.  A "highly  unstable" 
and  increasingly  reactionary  (without  focus)  policy  process 
is  likely  to  emerge  as  Che  number  of  competing  issues 
increase  (Yates,  1977,  p.  93).  as  the  number  of  policy 
issues  competing  for  policy  makers'  attention  increases,  the 
less  likely  is  it  that  the  process  will  be  rational.  It  is 
difficult  to  achieve  and  maintain  an  incremental  process 
though  bargaining  and  equilibrium  in  the  rapidly  changing 


pcsc»ee  Is  forced  to  be  disjointed,  even  isoleted,  vithout 
Any  overarching  control  or  power  structure  and  thus  it  is 
"ungovernable."  Public  sector  actors  in  an  ungovernable 
{unpredictable)  urban  systea  are  forced  to  react  tc  issues 
and  denands  which  interest  groups  bring  to  their  attention. 
This  puts  government  into  the  role  of  facilitator. 

A final  contribution  to  this  discussion  on  the  nature 
of  Che  policy  process  is  that  there  is  no  single  process  but 
a nuDber  of  stages  to  the  process  that  evolve  over  tiae. 
Schultse  (19aS)  suggests  that  a city  goes  through  various 
stages  of  policy  interests  which  reflect  the  deaands  of  a 
changing  population.  The  process  goes  through  transitions 
which  ace  nodeled  after  Hllliams'  11971)  conceptions  of 
coBfflunity  iaage  and  government  roles  which  are  caretalrer, 
amenities,  growth,  and  arbiter.  Transitions  of  iaage  can 
account  for  the  changing  nature  of  interest  group  deaands. 
five  transition  stages  are  identified  as  1}  city  as 
careta)ter  to  growth/private  city,  2)  aaenity  seekers  and  the 
poor  who  challenge  growth,  3)  city  as  arbiter  of  conflicts, 
and  either  the  final  stage  as  4)  buceaucratic/policy  city  or 
S)  return  to  the  private  development  city.  By  combining  the 
interest  group  deaands  as  the  motivation  for  the  process 
with  the  economic  underpinnings  of  the  guest  for  political 
power,  Schulte'S  transitions  facilitate  the  use  of 
econoay  in  analysing  the  policy  process. 


political 


Alfcnative  EKPlanation  ot  the  Policy  Pfoc«8fi 

policy  process  snslysis  is  insufficient  for  A Bodern 
explanstion  of  urban  politics.  The  discussions  of  pluralisB, 
elitisa,  and  the  policy  process  are  insufficient  for 
analysis  of  aodern  urban  policy  processes.  The  coununity 
power  adherents  disagree  about  Che  influential  power  of  any 
one  interest  group  over  another.  Neither  contention 


provides  a clear  conclusion  as  to  whether  or  r 
is  issue  dependant.  Dahl  (1961)  described  the 
Haven  as  influentials  which  can  be  identified 


as  exclusive 
a priority  of 


issues — leaving  us  to  ioagine  what  the  inportance  of  an 
issue  sight  be  as  a deternining  factor  in  how  the  process 
operates.  Likewise  the  elite  view  suggests  that  one  doainant 
group  of  Actors  will  be  influential  alaost  regardless  of 
issues  by  virtue  of  class  and/or  business  position. 

Follow-up  studies  of  urban  policy  allude  to  urban  power 
and  introduce  the  inportance  of  economic  motives  on  the 
competition  for  influence.  Dabinovite  (19691  studied  a major 
developmental  policy  area,  Yates  11977)  explains  the 
inability  of  the  local  process  to  cope  with  economic  needs 
that  conflict,  and  Schultse  (1995)  combines  the  recognition 
of  the  economic  benefits  of  urban  growth  with  policy 
influence  patterns  over  time. 


33 


Urban  political  aconomy,  however,  is  an  analytical 
approach  which  provides  the  neana  to  integrate  the  role  of 
governnent  with  an  explanation  of  power  and  group  influence. 
Political  econoBy  has  the  potential  to  attribute  a note 
directive  role  to  public  actors  in  the  policy  process,  which 
will  provide  a benefit  outcooe  not  just  a single 


Political  Econoav 

The  political  econony  approach  to  urban  politics  is 

Botivations  and  roles  of  econoBic  interests  and  the  public 
actors  chat  participate  in  urban  growth  issues.  Current 
trends  in  urban  analysis  go  beyond  the  classic  definition  of 
political  econony — "the  systenatlc  interaction  between 
econonic  and  political  processes'’  and  are  noving  towards  a 
growth  politics  franawork  of  analysis  ISwanstrom,  1985,  p, 
12).  These  recent  discussions  in  the  literature  are 
extending  analysis  beyond  explanations  of  urban  interaction 
and  are  Bore  fully  Integrating  the  theories  of  coBBunity 
power,  the  iBpoctance  of  econoBic  influences,  and  Che  role 
of  governBent  itself  in  the  local  political  decision  Baking 


Current  literature  contributions  identify  developBental 
policies  as  the  doBinant  issue  in  local  politics  and  as  such 
reflects  the  influence  and  power  structures  in  the  policy 
process.  Identification  of  a key  set  of  issues  increases  our 


ability  to  understand  the  policy  outputs  of  the  political 
process.  For  instance,  land  based  interests,  such  as  the 

actors  use  the  political  process  to  further  their  own 
interests  {Holotch,  1976).  By  pressing  for  favorable 
developnental  policies  such  as  transportation, 
infrastructure,  redevelopnent  or  econoalc  developoent,  they 
increase  their  opportunities  to  realize  economic  benefits. 
Indeed,  the  entire  local  growth  industry  of  services  and 
infrastructure  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  economic  well 
being  of  the  "growth  machine"  (Moloteh,  1976).  Economic  and 
developmental  policies  offer  the  richest  policy  area  in 
which  the  dynamics  of  urban  politics  ate  exemplified.  The 
growth  and  development  of  the  city  will  influence  the  rest 
of  the  policy  making  agenda.  He  must  direct  our  attention  to 
the  political  treatment  of  economic  issues  in  order  to 

political  process  ace  the  various  expectations  of  the  role 
which  government  will  play  in  the  process.  The  government  as 


collective  interest  that  the  market  function  cannot  employ. 
The  different  perspectives  in  the  literature  vary  in  their 
expectation  of  the  degree  to  which  government  can  act  as  a 
facilitator  of  marketplace  demands  or  a director  of  the 
process  and  its  outputs.  Ouite  possibly,  these  different 


rolflB  foe  government  say  indicate  scagee  of  development  in 
the  growth  of  an  urban  area.*  A review  of  the  literature 
concentrating  on  the  cole  of  government  in  urban  policy 
pcoceBE  will  incceaee  our  inaights  into  the  nature  of  the 
interaction  between  market  and  government  in  the  policy 

Government  ae  Actor  rn  the  Policy  Pcoceaa 
An  integrated  perspective  of  the  new  urban  political 
economy  is  Peterson's  (1979)  elaboration  on  Tiebout’a  (1956) 
claeBle  urban  location  theory.  Ke  Buggests  that  financial 
prosperity  1b  the  city's  primary  goal  and  this  motivates  Che 
city  to  pursue  economic  development  and  to  satisfy  property 
owners.  Therefore,  the  process  and  the  policies  generated 
will  reflect  these  internal  concerns.  Tiebout’a  theory,  that 
the  city  acts  as  a firm  with  identifiable  interests, 
translates  into  a modern  urban  theory  in  which  economic 
interests  dominate  the  political  process.  But  Peterson's 
assessment  of  the  city  pcocess  is  limited.  It  is  driven  by 
Bconomle  theory  and  has  limited  power  to  explain  changing 
political  demands  and  conflicts  in  Che  distribution  of 
economic  benefits. 

Additional  studies  of  cities  provide  stronger 
explanations  of  the  urban  process  where  government  may  act 
as  a facilitator,  satisfied,  partner,  or  manager.  There  are 
several  stages  of  growth  politics  that  can  be  identified, 
each  reflecting  the  different  roles  which  government  can 


play.  Aftar  a diaeuesion  of  those  stages,  the  Individual 
ccBponents — actors,  the  policy  process,  and  individual 
policy  options  will  be  examined. 

conservative  Growth  Politics — Oovernment  as  facilitator 
Conservative  growth  politics  is  a stage  which  may  be 
characterized  by  the  role  of  government  as  facilitator, 
nolotch  (1976)  establishes  the  base  point  of  this  role  by 
suggesting  that  in  the  policy  process  the  government  acts  as 

growth  machine.  Adopted  policies  reflect  the  desires  of  the 
economic  interests  and  establish  a supportive  business 
climate  for  economic  development.  This  portrayal  of 
government  complements  the  description  of  "conservative 
growth  politics"  in  the  1960s  (SwansCron,  198S).  Sovernment 
actors  will  facilitate  growth  and  development  through 
selective  policy  adoption  because  they  assume  that  the 
public  will  benefit  from  the  subsequent  expansion  of  the 
local  economy,  in  this  characterization  of  the  policy 


process  the  marltet  forces  are 
which  government  responds. 

represents  a sero.-sum  game.  Thi 
Che  more  government  responds  t< 
expected  opposite  reaction  is  i 
the  greater  is  Che  liirelihood  i 


e dominant  interest 


er,  is  two-dimensional  and 
more  potential  for  growth, 
development  demands.  The 

1st  the  residential 


ti-growth  coalition  v 


t additional 


developaent . 


activated  by 


expeciancea 


with  the  dysfunctions  of  rapid  growth  which  threaten  their 
existing  lifestyle,  liolotch  contends  that  governaent  is  a 
natural  advocate  of  growth  and  he  leaves  little  rooD  for  any 
alternate  governaent  position.  Instead,  governaent's  role  is 
reduced  to  facilitator  of  interests  as  they  doalnate  the 

Liberal  Growth  Pol ltics--Covernaent  as  Satieficer 

In  other  etages  governaent  nay  have  an  expanded  role  as 
an  actor  in  the  process.  Governaent  can  be  a filter  through 
which  growth  interests  Bust  pass  (swanstroa,  I9B5).  The 
policy  process  in  this  explanation  is  doninated  by  growth 
interests,  specifically  the  political  and  e 


governaent.  for  exaaple.  in  Cleveland  the  policy  process 
progressed  fron  coneervative  growth  politics,  governaent  as 
facilitator,  to  liberal  growth  politics,  what  aight  be 
portrayed  as  governaent  as  satisficer,  though  the  Xucinich 
adalnistration  (Swanstroa,  19SS). 

In  general,  liberal  growth  politics  flourished  In  the 
1960’s  when  federal  grants  for  redevelopaent  and  social 
prograas  were  politically  beneficial  to  liberal  aayors  and 
adainistrators.  Minority  and  business  coalitions  were  built 
to  expand  urban  revitalisation,  especially  downtown 
developaent.  But  Che  good  intentions  of  Che  liberal  approach 
were  subject  to  capture  by  the 


economic  developaent 


« growth  oachine  for  use  to  their  own  advantage 
ISwanstron,  19851.  In  addition  to  Cleveland.  Boston  and  San 

politios.  The  basis  of  theic  liberal  growth  politics  was 
rooted  in  the  interests  and  influence  of  post-New  Deal 
coalitions  (nollenkopf.  1983). 

In  all  these  cities  it  is  evident  tha 
for  growth  were  accompanied  by  a decline  o 
middle  class  population,  ffithout  a solid  revenue  base  the 
only  counter-interest  to  the  growth  machine  were  groups  and 
projects  dependent  on  federal  funds.  Once  the  federal 
process  was  captured  by  the  growth  machine  for  its  own 
purposes  or  withdrawn  as  a source  of  funding,  then  liberal 
growth  politics  lost  its  momentum  as  an  opportunity  for 
government  to  actively  satisfy  interests  other  than  the 
growth  machine.  Government  would  be  left  to  resume  its  role 
as  policy  facilitator. 

Populist  Growth  Polities — Government  as  Partner 

The  Kucinich  administration  in  Cleveland  managed  to 
extend  the  city  role  from  facilitator  to  satisficer  to 
partner . A combination  of  political  interests  emerged  to 
support  an  expanded  role  for  government.  Consumer  oriented 
advocacy  planning  (Davidoff,  1965)  and  Minsity  style 
community  organising  contributed  to  the  public's  rejection 
of  marltet  demands  for  public  resources  without  a return  of 
profits  to  the  residents.  This  change  in  Che  politics  of 


gcovth  altered  the  balance  of  political  power  and  forged  a 
populiat  reform  approach.  Government  plannera  were 
eapeclally  important  to  the  auooees  of  empowering  the 
populiat  coalition.  Government'e  role  in  populiat  politico 
ia  one  of  a partner  with  the  public  in  promoting  community- 
wide  benefit  outcomea  rather  than  benefita  for  individuala 
or  narrow  intereata. 

of  the  city's  existing  residents,  instead  of  the  interests 
of  the  buBinesa  or  suburban  residents  (Clavel,  1966).  Later, 
Hayor  Rucinich  was  unable  to  completely  manage  the  growth 
machine  interests,  but  he  was  able  to  challenge  them  with  a 
more  active  and  directed  role  by  government  iSwanstrom, 
198S).  The  interests  of  the  growth  machine  had  to  go  through 
the  government.  Government  with  the  help  of  broad  based 
coalitions  did  not  have  to  acquiesce  to  demands  nor  did  it 
automatically  adopt  growth  goals  as  their  own.  Although 
Rucinich  lost  his  position  as  Mayor  at  the  hands  of  the 
formidable  developer  and  business  coalition  in  Cleveland,  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  alternative  role  for  government 

Populist  growth  politics  contests  the  two-dimensional 
facilitator  role  common  in  conservative  growth  politics  and 
has  the  potential  for  greater  long-term  success  than  does 
liberal  growth  politics.  There  is,  however,  another 


piogression  of  growth  politics  which  provides  sn  svsn 
greater  degree  of  independence  for  governaent  actors. 
Pcooreseive  Growth  Politics — Govarnnent  as  Manager 

Other  cities  were  able  to  effectively  use  a populist 
political  coalition  and  to  enlarge  the  role  of  governnent 

dinenslon  suggests  that  governnent  can  constructively  nanage 
the  interests  and  active  participation  of  citizens  and 
neighborhood  groups  as  an  effective  counterbalance  to  growth 


Citizens  participation,  facilitated  by  governnent,  is 
the  foundation  of  the  populist  oovement  and  provides  a naans 
to  insure  that  benefits  accrue  to  residents  rather  than  to 

challenge  the  doninance  of  conservative  growth  politics  in 
interest  group  conpetition,  and  also  advance  Che  role  of 
governnent  to  the  status  of  manager  of  the  growth  process. 

In  this  role  government  can  begin  to  di rect  a nulti- 
dinaneional  range  of  connunity  benefits.  Hartford  and  Santa 
Barbara  are  exanples  of  Che  successful  use  of  "progressive 
growth  politics"  (Clavel,  1966). 

Planners  play  an  inportant  role  by  directing  the 
attention  of  citizens  to  potential  benefice  and  the 
adninistrators  and  elected  officials  to  any  eacessive 
benefits  (windfalls)  of  the  development  Interests  that  can 


the  coaueunlty. 
governaent 


end  should  be  redirected  to  the  benetit  o 
Progressive  politics  is  Also  a stage  wher 
pursues  benefit  equity  by  insuring  that  the  costs  of 
econoBic  developnent  and  grovth  ace  proportionately  borne  by 
the  growth  nachine  which  will  profit  froB  city  growth 
policies.  In  turn,  a range  of  benefits  froB  growth  can  be 
directed,  perhaps  by  regulatory  paraoeters,  to  the  existing 
and  future  residents  of  the  city. 

k directed  policy  process  is  not  a sero-suB  approach 
where  the  growth  nachine  receives  a disproportionate  benefit 
or  pluralistic  interest  group  conpetition  biases  the 
outcoBe.  Instead,  progressive  politics  requires  a directive 
role  by  governBent  and  an  active  r 
groups  and  Che  public  to  direct  th 
example,  Hartford  was  successful  i 

developaent  as  an  equal  partner  i 
becoBlng  a co-developer  on  several  a 
Development  continued  and  profits  we 

developBent  controls  t 


n becoming  a partner  and  a 
The  city  directed  new 
Q the  process,  eventually 
jot  projects, 
e shared  with  existing 
ra  successfully  implemented  rent  and 
0 benefit  citixens  and  at  the  saae 


IS  able  to  negotiate  in  a positive  Banner  with 
developers  (Clavel,  1986).  This  process  differs  froB  the  u 
of  exactions  or  growth  management  regulations  because 
governBent  is  acting  to  integrate  Che  citiaenry  and  their 
interests  into  the  process.  Exactions  and  regulations 


produce  e lefitcicted  n&cketplace  vhlle  not  necefisarily 
directly  benefiting  the  collective  good. 

Orowth  yplitlee  in  the  Sunbelt 

decline  in  both  population  and  economic  activity.  They  have 
experienced  a change  in  their  population  demographics  from 
white  middle  class  to  minority  lower  income  class  as  the 
dominant  resident  group,  night  we  expect  a different 
scenario  and  policy  process  in  the  rapidly  growing  cities  of 
the  southeast  and  southwest?  Their  economic  and  population 
conditions  are  very  different  from  the  declining  frostbelt 
cities,  evidence  suggests  that  these  rapid  growth  cities  are 

growth  politics. 

Rapidly  developing  cities  of  the  southwest  have 
experienced  "progrowth  politics"  {Hollenfcopf , 19B3).  This 
rapid  growth  and  stage  of  growth  politics  is  attributed  to 
a "favorable  political  climate"  characterited  by  small 
government  size,  a private  sector  orientation,  low  political 
conflict,  and  a conservative  political  culture  (HollenXopf, 
1993,  p,  242).  Cities  in  a progrowth  political  climate  enact 
policies  such  as  low  taxes,  small  budgets,  and  flexible 
rather  than  regulatory  development  policies.  These  are 
policies  designed  to  favor  economic  interests.  A 
professional  government  administrator  who  has  the  becking  of 


also  is  likely 


politics  city. 

Essentially,  sunbelt  cities  may  be  especiencing  the 
same  conservative  growth  politics  that  their  frostbelt 
counterparts  experienced.  (Although,  ncllenkopf  attributes 
postwar  conservative  growth  politics  of  the  southwest  to  the 
proliferetion  of  federal  defense  contracts  and  a 
conservative  national  political  orientation  which  filtered 
down  to  the  local  level.)  Liaiited  pro-business  governaents, 
Hollenkopf  suggests,  preceded  and  perhaps  preeapted  a 
liberal  growth  politics  in  southwest  cities  because  there 
was  not  a significant  blue  collar  class  and  ainorities  were 
restricted  to  a aininal  political  cole.  Further  there  was  no 
advent  of  populiea  or  progressive  politios  in  these  cities 
because  Che  ’intercity  coapetition  enforced  a market 
discipline  ...  ’ that  eventually  would  also  spread  to  the 
older  frostbelt  cities,  forcing  an  abandonaent  of  costly 
progressive  politics  (Hollenkopf,  1983,  pp.  251-2S3J. 

The  possibility  reaains  that  the  excesses  of  the  growth 
nachine  will  be  challenged  in  the  south  as  they  were  in 
northern  cities.  The  neighborhood  aoveaent,  as  Che 
forerunner  to  populism,  is  dismissed  by  Hollenkopf  (1983,  p. 
289)  as  a southern  strategy  because  it  is  ’an  incoaplete 
alternative"  to  the  pressures  of  national  political 
interests  that  are  pervasive  in  the  new 


growth  cities. 


Cully  explain,  however,  how 


natural  tension  between  povernoent  and  citix 
in  order  to  produce  a lonp-tero  coaaunity-wi 

administrative  power  oC  a city  can  be  increased  by  regional 
or  statewide  institutionalized  land  use  requirenents . This 
type  of  broader  authority  can  help  local  governnent  to 
equitably  fraae  the  coapetition  of  local  growth  politics  and 
proBotes  lonq-tera  uniformity  in  government’s  approach  to 
development  and  growth.  This  approach  would  satisfy  the  quid 
pro  eroo  for  which  Mollenkopf  calls.  This  additional 

sustaining  power  Co  nanaoe  the  benefits  and  costs  of  growth, 
not  just  exercise  local  regulatory  power  over  the  growth 
machine;  a regulatory  power  which  eventually  would  be 
challenged  by  Che  local  power  structure. 

The  role  of  local  governaent  can  be  refined  further  to 
director  or  "traffic  cop"  (Stone,  1986).  Governaent  eon  use 
its  legislative  power  to  institutionalize  their  own  set  of 
development  rules,  rather  Chan  rely  on  regulatory 
development  under  the  normal  political  process — competitive 
bargaining  and  influence  group  pressure.  Government  has  the 
option  to  regulate  Che  process  by  controlling  Che  economic 
forces  of  the  mstXet,  or  government  can  direct  the  process 
by  an  equitable  management  of  the  decision  making  arena 
within  its  own  paraaetere.  At  the  same  time,  government 


takes  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
residents  and  other  disadvantaged  actors  in  Che  local 

Govecnsent  ought  to  make  sure  Chat  the  process  has  sane 
equity  in  its  responsiveness  to  all  the  najor  interests  that 
represent  a vide  range  of  values.  Growth  oanagenent  can  be 
an  equitable  process  without  being  reduced  to  short-Cersi 
political  incrementalisn . The  experience,  however,  with 
growth  nanageaent  reveals  Chat  is  used  to  both  reject  and 
proaoCe  growth  for  single  interests.  Growth  nanagement  is 
Bore  often  the  result  of  interest  group  influence  than  an 
approach  to  Che  role  of  governaenc  in  the  process. 

iBcleaentation  of  Growth  Politics 

Pevelopnental  policies  are  the  focus  of  local  policy 
asking  in  growth  cities.  And  it  is  Che  selection  and 
iapleDsntaClon  of  land  use  policies  that  we  expect  to  be 
specifically  affected  by  the  patterns  of  Influence  in  the 
eoBBunity  because  of  the  economic  basis  of  these  policies 
( Allenswoitb , I960,  p.  59).  Therefore,  we  can  investigate 
the  iaplementation  of  growth  politics  in  urban  areas  by 
measuring  the  overall  levels  of  interest  group  influence  in 
the  process.  This  can  be  done  by  gauging  the  levels  of 
conflict  over  policy,  coBBunity  perceptions  of  Che  sources 
of  influence,  and  the  levels  of  participation  and  success  in 
affecting  the  local  land  use  policy  process. 


1 attempt  to  provide  evidence  of  the 
links  between  community  power,  the  policy  proceea  framework, 
and  land  use  policy  selection  in  the  implementation  of 
growth  politics.  The  different  scenarios  that  have  been 
suggested,  conservative,  liberal,  populist,  progressive,  and 
growth  management  are  comprised  of  actors,  policy 
approaches,  and  specific  land  use  policy  outputs.  The 
theoretical  basis  of  these  components  will  be  reviewed  and 
in  later  chapters  they  will  be  evaluated  empirically  as 
indicators  of  the  several  stages  of  growth  politics  that 
Florida  cities  have  experienced. 


The  literature  suggests  that  there  is  a si 
who  ace  expected  to  have  a greater  influence  ii 
making  area  than  do  any  others.  This  influence 
by  the  relationship  between  power  in  these  act( 
communities  and  the  pcllcy-making  process. 

We  expect  Chat  specific  growth  politics  a< 
machine  interests  and  anti-growth  Interests,  wl 
involved  in  the  policy  process.  Bololch  (197S)  contends 
"land  based  Interests" — those  who  have 


highly 


investment  tied  to  land — make  up  the  growth  machine.  Land 
use  policies  in  turn,  have  a major  influence  on  the  local 
economic  condition  of  any  city,  especially  in  a growth  state 


The  growth  aachine  coalition  ia  expected  to  exhibit  for 
the  moet  part,  characteciatice  of  conservative  growth 
politics  in  their  attespt  to  doainate  the  policy  aaking 
proceee  and  secure  passage  and  impleaentation  of 
econoDically  beneficial  growth  policies.  The  political 
process  and  the  econooic  sector  becoae  integrally  linked. 

For  exaaple,  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  bond  project  in  San 
Francisco  was  successful  despite  an  Initial  split  of  support 
by  the  business  elites  in  that  city.  (Hhitt,  1982)  They 
eventually  coalesced  to  provide  solid  support  for  the  bond 
issue  and  its  passage.  On  this  iaportant  developaental  issue 
the  growth  interests  directed  their  attention  to  its  success 
for  long-run  benefits.  Hhitt  suggests  that  the  support  for 
the  BART  project  represents  a dialectic  coalition  between 
the  interests  of  governnent  and  business  in  the  growth 
politics  process. 

We  expect  the  pro-growth  interests  to  support  pro- 
developDsnt  policies  in  order  to  secure  econobic  benefits. 
But  in  order  to  gain  insight  into  this  group  of  actors  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  not  only  their  policy  preferences 
but  also  what  their  value  perspectives  ace  towards  land  use 
policies.  Specifically,  does  their  support  of  aarket 
principles  carry  over  to  support  for  a particular  role  for 
government  in  the  land  use  development  process? 


In  a study  of  planning  board  oemberi 
various  land  uea  policios  by  board  votas 
consarvativs — nost  fraguantly  supporting 
higher  dansitiaa,  and  liberal — least  fregu 
such  raaoning  requests  I Allansworth , IpfiO) 

planning  should  be  used  to  facilitate  if  n 
growth  and  development  ...  and  tended  to  f 
concept  that  planning  be  used  to  control  o 
coDuaunity  expansion"  I Allansworth , 19BQ,  p 
expected  to  serve  as  a policy 


support  for 

classified  as 
aonings  for 
ntly  supporting 

. encourage 

regulate 
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reflect  narhet 


denands.  Liberals  were  more  likely  to  expect  the  planning 
function  to  be  a restrictive  devise  providing  a "positive 
role — as  an  independent  force  designed  to  guide,  direct,  and 
control"  {Allansworth.  1960,  p,  99).  These  results  direct 
our  expectations  of  actors'  growth  positions  which  can  be 
determined  by  examining  their  opinions  on  the  purposes  of 
land  use  policies. 

A traditional  power  elite  explanation  (Hunter,  1953j 
Domhoff,  19791  of  the  growth  machine  would  define  its 
membership  by  reputational  or  positional  power.  The  results 
would  identify  a membership  reflecting  the  maiteup  of 
conservative  growth  politics.  But  the  nature  of 
developmental  land  use  policies  is  that  there  are  other 
interest  groups  who  also  can  benefit  frosi  growth.  For 
example,  in  cities  experiencing  liberal  and  progressive 


9towth  politics,  ninocity  Isadecs  have  worked  with  urban 
redavelopecs  in  order  to  direct  sove  of  the  aconoaic 
benefits  of  growth  to  alnorities  ISwanstroa,  1985;  Clavel, 

This  suggests  the  possibility  of  a new  alignaent  of 
growth  interests  especially  in  areas  other  than  declining 
cities.  Tor  example,  in  Hontgoaery  county,  Maryland,  blue- 
collar  whites  and  blacks,  civil  rights  groups,  faraers,  and 
developers  opposed  large  lot  soning  policies  which  they 
perceived  to  be  exclusionary  and  restrictive  to  growth 
(although  for  different  reasons).  Those  in  favor  of  tha 
policies  were  professional  and  aiddle  class  whites,  wealthy 
property  owners,  and  envlronnentallECs  (Allensworth,  1980). 
These  coalitions  represent  an  alteration  of  sorts  of  the 
liberal  and  progressive  growth  politics  alignnents. 
Previously,  white  liberals  and  minorities  were  united  Co 
redirect  urbsn  redevelopment  which  traditionally  displaced 
urban  residents.  Today,  however,  the  liberal  support  Is 
split  between  the  econoaic  needs  of  Dlnorities  which  nay  be 
satisfied  with  growth,  and  an  environmental  sensitivity  to 
the  rise  of  the  dysfunctions  of  growth. 

In  an  Iowa  study,  shilled  blue  collar  citisens  ware 
unexpectedly  found  to  oppose  growth  (Albrecht,  Bultena,  and 
Holberg,  1986).  As  expected,  however,  Iowan  business 
respondents  were  lass  opposed  to  growth  and  upper  Income 
groups  were  very  opposed  to  growth.  The  critical  difference 


in  th*  Iowa  study  is  in  the  measuieaent  of  "growth.”  Fout 
questions  were  asked  which  focussed  on  the  envlconnent  and 
capacity  of  the  land  Co  withstand  growth.  Therefore,  the 
lack  of  blue  collar  support  for  growth  say  be  nore  of  an 
indication  of  a pro-environment  position  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  coDcluaive  of  an  anti-growth  bias  by  blue  collar 
persons.  The  naryland  and  Iowa  data  indicate  that  as  we 
suspected,  the  HoloCch  two-dimensional  view  of  growth 
politics  is  not  necessarily  complete. 

Turning  to  the  other  and  of  what  should  be  viewed  as  a 
growth  politics  continuum,  the  anti-growth  coalition  is 
expected  to  replace  the  growth  machine  if  the  dysfunctions 
of  growth  (urban  problems)  reach  a point  of  severity 

resist  additional  growth  and  any  policies  which  promote 
growth.  The  coalition  is  expected  to  be  made  up  of  middle- 
and  upper  income,  activist  types  concerned  about  aesthetic 
improvements  such  as  environmental  protection,  single  family 
residential  needs,  and  historic  preservation,  They  are 
struggling  to  preserve  their  image  of  a quality  life. 

Their  conflict  with  the  growth  machine,  however,  is 
unlike  the  opposition  to  liberal  growth  politics  by  the 
minority  and  poor  residents  who  opposed  urban  redevelopment 
displacement.  He  would  expect  this  modern  coalition  to  be 
made  up  of  residential  property  owners  who  have  an  economic 
investment  to  protect.  This  economic  incentive  motivates 


S2 

then  to  actively  oppoee  policies  which  Kipht  increase  pcowth 
problems  and  which  may  nepativaly  a££ect  their  long-term 
housing  investments.  Similar  to  the  pro-growth  machine, 
influence  in  the  land  use  process  by  these  actors  protects 
their  economic  position. 

The  anti-growth  coalitions  nay  have  more  than  just  an 
interest  in  land  use  regulation.  Regulatory  reform  is  the 
means  to  a more  specific  end.  Just  as  the  growth  machine  is 
not  monolithic,  but  made  up  of  business,  developer,  minority 
and  other  interests,  so  to  is  the  anti-growth  coalition  made 
up  of  social  liberals,  environmentalists,  exclusionary 
suburbanites,  and  statewide  environmentalists. 

It  is  a coalition  of  interests  that  has  different 
reasons  for  political  association.  They  are  not  necessarily 
motivated  by  market  forces  acting  as  a unifying  stimulus. 

While  there  may  be  a split  liberalism  within  this  group  of 
environmentalists,  minority  supporters,  and  homeowners, 
there  is  a common  theme  in  their  expectations  about  the  role 
that  government  should  play  in  affecting  land  use.  He  expect 
the  anti-growth  interests  to  support  government's  regulatory 
function  to  oontrol  Che  use  of  land,  I would  suggest, 
however,  that  there  are  several  motivations  and  subsequent 
approaches  that  this  support  of  government  regulation  may 

Regulatory  support  may  be  based  on  an  exclusionary 
interest  to  protect  personal  investment  (Dye,  1966)  and  to 


instituCionalise  this  intsrest  through  strong  developnent 
controls  over  sonlng,  slss,  and  structure  (Allenaworth, 
1990).  Secondly,  support  nay  cone  from  an  envlronoental 1st 
interest  focussing  on  lloiting  the  natural  and  architectural 
dysfunctions  of  growth  I deHaven-Soith , 1997).  Finally, 
support  nay  be  found  in  a statewide  based  envi ronnental 
interest  which  seelts  to  institutionalise  a long-tern, 
rational  land-use  process  by  which  developers  can  abide 


The  esclusionary  interests  want  goverrusent 
exclusivity  into  the  use  of  land  and  in  effect  v 
land.  Zoning  restrictions  can  be  used  to  restric 
land  in  a way  that  benefits  a select  group  of  la 


regulate 


despite  its  affect  on  non  or  would-be  owners.  Kinimua  lot 
sises  and  architectural  criteria  can  exclude  non-affluent 
honebuyers  and  renters  ftoo  a particular  narliet  location.  In 
addition,  honeowners  nay  fear  that  Che  dysfunctions  of  rapid 
growth  will  threaten  the  suburban  quality  of  life  and  their 
residential  environaent.  Elestrictive  aoning  is  one  way  of 
insulating  existing  residential  areas  froD  change.  The 
intent  to  exclude  certain  types  of  developaient  and  in  the 
process  certain  people,  can  be  institutionallied  through 
xoning  and  land  use  policies  (Dye,  1999).  Regulations  can 
preserve  residents  social  and  political  interests  by 
preserving  the  status  quo  lAllensworth,  1990,  p.  129).® 


The  other  two  anti-giowth  eegaents  are  represented  by 
environoentaliste . These  groups  share  a concern  for  personal 
quality  of  life  like  the  exclusionist  segment.  Their  primary 
motivation,  however,  may  be  broader,  extending  beyond  their 
immediate  well-being  and  to  a concern  for  community  well- 


being. Traditionally,  environmentalists  have  been  interested 
in  preserving  the  natural  environment.  A Florida  study, 
however,  suggests  that  concern  over  the  impacts  of  growth 
and  development  of  the  physical  environment  are  important  as 
well  (deEaven-Smith,  1981),  Upper  end  middle  income  persons 
as  well  as  the  highly  educated  show  a sensitivity  to  the 
impact  of  development  on  the  natural  environment  as  well  as 
the  aesthetic  quality  of  development.  This  group  exhibits  a 
willingness  and  desire  for  government  to  impose  land  use 
regulations  to  remedy  negative  development  impacts. 

The  other  environmental  coalition  is  made  up  of 
interests  that  are  statewide  in  scope  {DeGrove,  1988).  in 
some  cases  developers  and  homebuilder  organisations  have 
joined  the  traditional  environmentalists  in  an  effort  to 
pressure  state  government  to  regulate  additions  to  the  built 
environment.  Although  it  seems  contradictory,  Che 
developer/builder  interests  in  California,  Oregon,  and 
Florida  have  realised  that  regulations  instituted  at  the 
state  level  are  more  predictable  in  their  enforcement  and 
parameters.  A state  process  of  land  use  regulation  will  be 
less  reactionary  and  politically  volatile  Chan  when 
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(DeGrova,  1986,  pp.  399-6).  We  Bight  expect  to  find 
pcogteseive  growth  politics  in  this  situation  allowing  for  a 
diversity  of  interests  aanaged  by  government  process. 

Once  again,  we  can  find  different  actors  at  different 
periods  of  tine,  each  with  a different  perspective  towards 
growth.  The  doBinant  actors  define  which  type  of  growth 
policies  is  occurring  and  sore  ispocCantly,  what  type  of 
land  use  policies  are  being  adopted  and  used  In  siDilar 

Public  sector  actors 

The  final  group  of  actors  Co  consider  are  froa  the 
public  sector — the  city  itself,  and  its  coBponents  Che 
planners  and  adoinistratocs . The  city  Bay  act  according  Co  a 
self-interest  by  concentrating  on  the  production  of  a strong 
revenue  base  and  pursuing  a pro-growth  strategy  through 
certain  policies.  It  is  the  planners  and  adBinistrators , 
however,  who  can  provide  the  greatest  insight  to  the  public 
sector  interests. 

Planners  and  adoinistcators  have  a responsibility  to 
pursue  a neutral  representation  of  all  coBBunlty  interests 
in  their  plans  and  policies.  But  often  they  do  not.  The 
planner,  his  plans,  and  the  administration  at  whose  pleasure 
they  serve,  can  serve  a particular  interest,  for  instance, 
Kinneapolis  planners  played  a reactive  role  in  the 
conservative  growth  politics  of  that  city  (Altschuler, 


1965). 


plannees  triad  to  integrate  coaaunlty  probleas. 


situation  with  their  profeaeional  judgement  on  what  was  the 
best  rational,  technical  planning  proposal,  This  master  plan 
approach  was  generally  resisted  by  economic  interests  who 
influenced  government,  for  the  very  reason  that  planners 
embraced  it.  Raster  or  rational  planning  is  not  susceptible 
to  political  pressures,  pressures  which  the  local  power 
structure  is  adept  at  manipulating  and  which  the  citisen 
particlpatoca  cannot  easily  use  to  their  advantage.  Growth 
politics  can  politicise  land  use  planning  even  when  planners 
want  to  be  neutral.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  planners 
desire  to  act  in  a neutral  capacity. 

The  results  of  a national  study  suggest  that  planners 
admit  that  they  are  susceptible  to  bias  in  their 
recommendations  and  planning  efforts  (Vasu,  1979).  Planners 
may  be  more  likely  to  embrace  the  directions  of  advocacy 
planning.  Advocacy  planning  exposes  Che  bias  and  preferences 
of  planners  and  administrators  (bavidoff,  1965).  It 
encourages  the  planning  process  to  support  the  least 
advantaged  community  interests  as  expressed  during  liberal 
growth  politics.  This  approach  puts  Che  planning  process  on 
high  metal  ground  but  dangerous  political  ground.  Ideally, 
government  is  supposed  to  represent  all  interests  in  the 
community.  But  advocacy  planning  is  easier  to  justify 
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because  it  increases  access  to  the  political  process  instead 
of  restricting  it. 

Does  this  justify  serving  a particular  interest  through 
the  planners?  Altschuller  (1955,  p.  1501  lamented  that 
ninneapolis  planners  were  expected  to  produce  policies  which 
would  protect  the  investment  of  Che  property  owners  and  to 
"make  investment  less  risky.**  Davidoff  I196S1  and 
practitioners  such  as  the  equity  planners  in  Cleveland  tried 
to  represent  the  existing  residents,  not  the  middle  class 
interests  that  the  pro-growth  machine  wanted  to  lute  back  to 
the  city.  These  experiences  suggest  that  planners  and 
administrators,  similar  to  the  private  actors,  may  develop 
and  recommend  different  land  use  policies  and  behave 
according  to  the  type  of  growth  politics  being  experienced 

Similarly,  Rabinovitz  (1959)  outlines  four  types  of 
planners,  each  of  which  can  be  effective  within  a different 
political  climate.  She  suggests  that  planners  should  be 
flexible  and  adapt  to  these  planning  scenarios  in  order  Co 
maximize  their  effectiveness  in  the  policy  process.  The 
technician  role  is  expected  to  be  most  suitable  in  a 
cohesive,  integrated  political  climate  and  Che  elite 
dominated  executive-centered  system.  The  broket  role  would 
be  more  effective  in  a competitive  political  process.  The 
mobiliser  may  be  most  successful  in  a more  fragmented. 


powec-vacuuD  systen  where  he  can  overcoae  policy  paralyaia 
by  being  a leader. 

Planners  as  a group,  however,  have  sinilarlties  in 
their  approaches  to  governDents'  role  in  planning  that  seeas 
to  cross  over  the  various  growth  politics.  Again,  the 
results  of  the  nationwide  study  suggest  Chat  a majority  of 
planners  are  neutral  {not  cynical)  in  their  expectations  of 
the  political  process,  but  split  evenly  as  to  whether  or  not 
a single  public  interest  exists  which  planners  serve. 
Furthermore,  nost  planners  felt  that  they  did  not  succeed  in 
serving  the  public  interest  in  a neutral  capacity  and  that 
citisen  participation  groups  were  not  neutral  in  their 
pursuits . 

The  results  strongly  suggest  a high  political  awareness 
and  bias  towards  a value-laden  rather  than  neutral  planning 
process.  This  may  reinforce  a public  perception  that 
planners  ace  a Cool  to  be  used  by  either  side  of 
Increasingly  polarised  local  growth  politics. 

Just  as  hollenkopf  (1963)  called  for  a quid  pro  quo  for 
settling  development  conflicts  between  business  end 
residents,  Vasu  (1979,  p.  169)  calls  for  a normative  set  of 
planning  principles  which  “would  not  seek  to  avoid  values, 
but  rather  would  stipulate  theei  in  an  a priori  fashion." 
Again,  1 would  suggest  that  a growth  management  process 
would  serve  as  a vehicle  to  solve  the  dilemmas  of  values  and 
demands  in  the  planning  process.  An  organic,  flexible  form 


The  result  of  low  conflict  nay  be  that  government 
assumes  a facilitator  cole.  This  insures  long-term 
stability  of  economic  investments  and  can  complement  the 
long  run  nature  of  comprehensive  planning.  However,  the 
neutral  focus  of  comprehensive  planning  is  traded  off  for 
the  political  need  to  distribute  benefits. 

Short-term  policies  may  be  politically  necessary  in 
cities  with  greater  conflict  in  order  to  temporarily  satisfy 
competing  demands  {friedland,  19B3).  Accommodation  of  long- 
term interests  in  a high  tension  city  ate  politically 
difficult  to  achieve.  Land  use  policies  will  reflect 
incremental  approaches  to  development  (?yder,  1992).  The 
long-term  payoff,  however,  will  eventually  reflect  the 
dominant  growth  politics  actor,  either  the  buslness-produeet 
intetasts  or  the  underprivileged  in  society,  Policies  and 
outcomes  reflect  values,  even  if  those  values  within  the 
community  ace  in  conflict,  A progressive  cole  for  government 
can  help  to  achieve  the  elusive  middle  ground. 

Long-range  rational  planning  is  a difficult  taslr 
because  demands  change  over  time.  The  viable  alternative  is 
long-range  organic  planning  and  the  use  of  an  ecological 
role  for  government  (Stone,  19961.  Hith  an  organic  approach 
to  planning— flexible  but  directed,  not  a rational  apptoach- 
-fixed,  or  a ceactianary  approach— political , it  is  possible 
to  develop  a realistic  long-term  approach  in  a diverse  city 
experiencing  high  levels  of  interest  group  tension.  A 


directed  policy  process  (ecological  direction  of  power  and 
flexible  planning)  can  serve  to  balance  shorC-Cern  political 
necessiCiee  without  abdicating  governnent' s responsibility 
as  ecological  sianager.  Thus  the  technical  proficiency  of  the 
professional  planner  can  be  used  to  develop  plans  but  not  to 
the  point  of  inflexibility.  Flexibility  contributes  to  the 
durability  of  plans  because  they  can  shift  when  necessary 
but  not  solely  at  political  whisi  and  for  political  profit. 
Policy  Outputs  of  the  Growth  Folltics  Process 

The  urban  literature  suggests  that  the  policies  which 
are  aost  important  to  urban  areas  are  developaental  policies 
such  as  roads,  transpcrtation,  and  utilities  among  others. 
All  things  being  equal,  urban  cities  where  growth  is  one  of 
the  aost  iaportant  issues  are  expected  to  be  doninated  by 
econoaic  interests  and  to  adopt  land  use  policies  which 
benefit  those  interests.  But  we  know  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  There  are  differences  in  land  use  policy  outputs 
across  "growth"  cities  which  result  in  policies  that  produce 
very  favorable  to  very  restrictive  growth  cliaates.  By 
growth  climate  we  aean  the  facilitation  of  development  by 
directing  and  regulating  land  use  in  the  city.  If  a business 
climate  facilitates  economic  development,  then  the  growth 
climate  facilitators  business  and  population  growth. 

Policies  that  facilitate  growth  may  include  flexible 
development  standards  that  allow  developers  to  Cake  aaxiaua 
advantage  of  market  forces,  lenient  envi ronaental  standards, 


no  DocatoriuoB  or  linlte  on  construction,  wlllingnoss  by 
governsont  to  anend  local  plans,  and  an  easy  permitting 
process.  These  represent  policies  the  city  can  use  to  foster 

Pevelopnental  policies  act  as  more  than  just  an 
important  economic  issue  which  facilitates  the  collaboration 
of  business  and  government.  Planning  processes  have  done 
that  for  years  (Rabinovitz,  1969;  Altschuler,  1965; 
Allensvorth,  1980).  But  land  use  policies  and  other 
development  policies  also  have  an  iopact  on  allocative 
policies  (Peterson,  1979).  These  traditional  service 
policies  benefit  the  growth  machine  because  they  act  as  an 
important  support  system.  They  placate  the  anti-growth 
forces  and  facilitate  the  growth  climate.  For  instance, 
community  amenities  such  as  recreation,  public  safety,  and 
culture  can  act  to  maintain  and  facilitate  demand  for 
residential  location  and  promote  development. 

Normally,  providing  amenities  through  alloeational 
policies  contributes  to  the  residential  character  of  the 
area.  This  acts  as  an  inducement  which  increases  the 
population  of  the  area.  But  it  also  may  lead  to  the 
resistance  of  future  growth  by  the  very  residents  it 
attracted  in  the  first  place.  Once  a residential  character 
is  established,  there  nay  be  a threshold  beyond  which 
further  growth  is  resisted.  Restricting  our  study  of  growth 
politics  to  developmental  policies  may  obscure  additional 


political  factors.  But  wa  can  not  expect  to  study  every 
policy,  then  we  would  hove  not  established  any  positive 
theory.  The  sin  of  this  study  is  to  eatablish  the  laportance 
of  developoental  policies  as  tone  setters  in  the  city  and 
that  options  in  other  policy  areas  will  respond. 

SoBe  cities,  however,  nay  not  need  to  adopt  policies 
which  directly  facilitate  a growth  cliaiate.  They  way  be 
natural  econoBic  centers  or  have  a physical  environoent  that 
attracts  people.  But  as  is  the  esse  with  developoent 
subsidies,  cities  may  be  forced  to  be  boosters  for  growth  to 
synbolically  gain  political  benefits  and  because  developers 
expect  cities  to  provide  supportive  policies.  Host  cities  do 
not  want  to  give  the  appearance  that  they  do  not  support 
growth.  If  demand  to  locate  in  Che  city  is  great  (neasuced 
by  strong  econonic  developnent  presence  and  population 
increase)  we  expect  that  a growth  cliBate  and  appropriate 
land  use  policies  will  be  in  evidence. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  hypothesis  in  this  research  is 
that  the  city's  ability  and  proclivity  to  regulate  land  is 
of  priae  inportance  to  the  success  of  the  land  based 
interests.  Theft  ability  to  influence,  infiltrate,  and 
direct  the  policy  making  process  can  yield  land  use  policies 
that  support  their  position. 

But  the  balance  of  political  influence  between  the  growth 
and  anti-growth  forces  in  the  political  process  varies  from 
city  to  city,  yielding  a variety  of  land  use  policy  outputs. 


Different  stages  of  growth  politics  nay  yield  different 
privileged  positions. 

Specifically,  this  research  hypothesizes  that  oertsin 
policies  are  regulatory  in  nature  such  as  greenbelts  and 

position  of  the  land  based  elites  {growth  nachine),  but 

other  extreme  ate  policies  which  are  lees  restrictive  and 
which  naxinize  the  narket  position  and  the  economic  benefits 
of  the  growth  aachine.  Zoning,  transfer  of  developaent 
rights  (TDR),  enterprise  zones,  and  tax  incentives  may  be 
indicative  of  this,  Soaewhere  in  between  nay  be  perfornance 
oriented  policy  options  such  as  planned  unit  developaent 
(PUD)  and  flexible  zoning.  These  policies  nay  dialnieh  the 
externalities  {dysfunctions)  of  growth  by  Baking  developaent 
conditional,  but  do  not  necessarily  restrict  growth. 

An  examination  of  the  business  and  residential 
investments  in  the  city  along  with  the  business  climate  and 
the  level  of  dysfunctions  associated  with  growth  will  give 
us  a picture  of  the  balance  of  power  and  the  zone  of  policy 
making  in  the  area  of  developaental  policy.  He  expect  that 
policies  adopted  may  reflect  these  econoaic  and  political 
conditions  which  malte  up  the  stages  of  growth  politics. 

Conclusion 

Hhat  factors  affect  policy  aaking?  That  was  our 
original  question.  To  summarize  the  pointz  of  this  chapter, 
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CHAFTEH  THREE 

TBE  FLORIDA  EXPERIENCE  IN  GROWTH  POLITICS 
The  RuIcA  of  th«  GflBg  in  Land  Use  Planning 
An  important  activity  which  ia  affected  by 
developmental  policy  ie  land  use.  The  use  of  land,  the  prime 
ccmponent  in  urban  area  development,  ie  crucial  to  economic 
interest  grcups.  Their  success  is  tied  to  their  ability  to 

planning  and  attracting  government  subsidies. 

The  type  of  local  land  use  policies  adopted  and  the 
regulation  process  critically  affect  our  understanding  of 
urban  influence  patterns  and  decision-making  systems.  Land 
use  decisions  have  significant  ccsts  and  benefits  which  may 
altar  Che  local  decision-making  process.  Past  efforts  to 
understand  either  land  use  issues  or  decision-making  systems 
have  not  fully  integrated  these  two  phenomena.  Planning  and 
economic  inquiries  have  focussed  on  the  technical  aspects  of 
land  use  and  the  rational  approach  to  planning  (Paludi, 

1973)  as  well  as  the  deterministic  aspects  of  location 
(Alonso,  1964;  Wheaton,  1977),  Political  ecientists  have 
studied  land-related  decisions  but  only  within  the  broader 
context  of  local  power  (Clark,  1971;  Dahl,  19B2I. 

6a 


Over  e fifteen-year  period  {1970-B5)  Florida  haa  ooved 
fiOD  a totally  unregulated  etate  situation,  to  the  use  of 
Btate-guided  regional  input  into  large  development 
decisions,  through  state  guidelines  and  requirements  for 
local  comprehensive  planning,  and  to  state  control  over 
growth  management  by  means  of  a state-tegional-local 
decision-making  process.  Tracing  the  evolution  of  the 
state's  approach  to  growth  polities  will  contribute  to  out 
understanding  of  various  urban  approaches  to  growth  politics 

Buie  13 — Economies  Affect  Political  Influence 

Economic  determinants  of  growth  also  can  contribute  to 
our  understanding  of  growth  politics-  we  need  to  establish  a 
link  between  the  costs  and  benefits  of  growth  which  accrue 
to  various  interest  groups  and  the  nature  of  growth  polities 
in  the  city.  The  data  may  show  that  the  land  use  policies 
adopted  by  a city  reflect  the  combination  of  these  economic 
and  political  interests. 

The  control  over  land  use  is  critical  to  Florida  and 
other  sunbelt  states  for  several  economic  reasons.  First 
population  growth  is  important  to  the  development  of  a 
sunbelt  state's  economy-  Population  increases  allow  economic 
diversification  and  development  of  a competitive  business 
environment  (Molenkopf,  19631-  Statewide,  Florida  has 
diversified  from  agriculture  and  tourism  to  high  tech  and 
service  industries  to  support  continued  economic  development 


and  a stronger  state  revenue  base.  Florida  continues  to  lead 
the  nation  In  Best  new  jobs  produced  (Roenig,  19B7).  Over 
the  19B1-86  period  Florida  added  8SO,000  new  jobs,  a 
Increase,  and  personal  Incone  rose  over  80%  with  per  capita 
incone  over  $14,000  (Roanlg,  1967,  p.  461. 

Local  areas  as  well  ace  diversiiying  their  economies. 

An  annual  survey  of  Florida  business  leaders  reveals  strong 
optimlsn  for  continued  strong  economic  growth  throughout  the 
state  (Koenig,  1987).  In  1987,  trade  and  service  sectors 
nake  up  over  50%  of  the  total  employment  in  the  state 
(Koenig,  1987,  p,  47).  This  type  of  continued,  strong 
economic  development  is  espected  to  reflect  a continued 
interest  by  a conservative  growth  machine  to  dominate  the 

Secondly,  to  be  economically  successful  a population 
increase  must  be  diversified  and  not  limited  to  uns)illled  or 
non-working  groups,  Even  though  the  influx  of  retirees  to 
Florida  in  the  early  years  created  a strong  housing  demand, 
it  Is  not  the  type  of  housing  industry  which  will  sustain  a 

boomed,  a mlgcatlon  of  families  and  young  professionals 
stimulated  a long-term  housing  demand.  Employment  overall 
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e population  dlvaraiCies  and  the  participants  in 
s community  divecsiCy,  wa  also  may  axpact  to  see 
more  political  conflict.  This  may  increase  the  tendency  of 
the  formation  of  an  anti-growth  coalition.  As  we  will  see, 
however,  in  Florida  the  anti-growth  coalition  manifested 
itself  in  a suburban,  residential  interest  as  HoloCch  11976) 
might  have  predioted  and  not  ae  liberal  growth  politics 
suggested  by  Holenkopf  (1963). 

Thirdly,  the  housing  construction  and  development 
industry  may  be  the  major  economio  thrust  in  Florida  urban 
areas.  An  abundance  of  undeveloped  land  and  rapid  population 
growth  can  sustain  a city’s  revenue  base.  This  type  of 
economic  development  has  been  the  impetus  for  many  Florida 
cities  to  attain  greater  economic  diversification  and  to 
create  and  sustain  additional  cities.  Housing  starts 
increased  34.31  from  1961-66  ("Florida  Population  Climbs  to 
So. 5",  1967,  p.  53).  The  northeast  portion  of  the  state  has 
experienced  the  greatest  surge,  a 1441  increase  over  five 
ythri  followed  by  the  central  regions  with  about  851 
increase.  The  southeast  coast,  long  the  sight  of  the 
greatest  growth  trailed  central  Florida  in  actual  housing 
starts  (central  37,774  starts,  southeast  32,173  starts),  but 
represents  the  second  highest  number  of  starts  in  the  state 
(■Florida  Population  climbs  to  No. 5",  1967,  p.  53).  The  rate 
of  change  in  starts,  though,  was  outdistanced  by  the  central 
and  northern  areas  by  291.  Those  regions  appear  to  be 


growing  faster.  Growth  renains  a significant  issue  around 
the  state  and  inpacts  local  political  power  and  polioy. 

Buie  13 — econoalo  and  Political  Intluences  Affect  Policy 

Decision  Baking  concerning  the  use  of  land  is  a 
politically  volatile  policy  area,  Specifically,  Che  type  of 
growth  and  the  purpose  for  the  land  affects  the  distribution 
of  political  power.  For  instance,  residential  growth  nay 
heighten  the  political  power  of  neighborhood  groups. 

Economic  development  centered  growth  may  produce  different 
political  results  such  as  an  elite  or  business  dominated 
power  structure.  In  theoretical  terns,  Peterson's  (1979) 
unitary  explanation  of  city  interests  may  be  more  suitable 

theories  (Stone,  1980j  Donhoff.  199$)  may  be  note  suitable 
to  larger,  note  diversified  urban  areas. 

Florida  and  ocher  sunbelt  states,  however,  may  consist 
(as  Kollenkopf  (1993)  alludes  to)  of  multi-nodal  urban  areas 
with  mixed  commercial  and  residential  development. 

Kollenkopf  suggests  that  this  pattern  leads  to  unchallenged 
conservative  growth  polities.  But  some  Florida  cities  chec)i 
unrestrained  growth  and  restrict  it.  This  leads  us  to 
believe  that  sunbelt  cities,  especially  in  Florida,  will 
experience  additional  stages  of  growth  politics. 

Florida  land  use  policy  significantly  Influences 
economic  interests.  The  state’s  land  use  regulations 
represent  more  than  just  an  example  of  a state 


!'s  regulatory 


authority  overcoming  Che  deeires  of  local  InCereats.  He  know 
that  a broader  authority  and  higher  level  of  government  can 
iaplemenC  controversial  regulations  that  limit  the  benefits 
of  powerful  interests  more  successfully  than  can  local 
governments  ILindblom,  1977i  Long,  1980;  Swanstron,  1985), 
Land  use  and  development  regulations  certainly  fit  that 
desccipCion.  Florida,  however,  is  an  example  of  how  state 
government  can  influence  not  only  the  direction  of  the  local 
use  of  land  but  also  the  nature  of  the  benefits  which  may  be 
available  Co  growth  interests. 

The  level  of  government  Chat  directs  the  land  use 
process  has  a significant  impact  on  the  distribution  of  the 
benefits  of  land  development  and  growth.  The  state,  by 
institutionalising  its  presence  in  this  high-stakes  policy 
arena  and  by  centralising  its  decision-making  authority  can 
guide  land  development  while  at  the  same  time  maintain  a 
particular  growth  agenda.  In  Florida's  case  we  will  see  how 
the  state’s  efforts  to  centralise  and  create  a uniform 
process  influenced  the  transition  at  the  state  level  from 
conservative  to  liberal  to  progressive  growth  politics. 


Those  state  actions  also  improved  the  opportunity  for  growth 
politics  transitions  Co  occur  at  the  local  level. 

Florida's  history  of  transitions  in  decision-making  and 
growth  politics  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the 
policy  process,  snd  the  implications  for  intergovernmental 
relations.  Host  importantly  It  contributes  to  out 


understanding  o£  institutional  power,  its  relation 


operation  of  interest  group  and  conmunity  power  {in  terns  of 
gains  and  losses),  and  tlie  policies  adopted  by  governnents 
in  each  type  of  political  process. 

Florida  Growth  Politics 
Conservative  Growth  Politics 

conservative  growth  politics  as  we  have  discussed 
previously,  is  an  unrestrained  growth  machine  approach  to 
development  and  is  most  liliely  to  be  associated  with  the 
government  dilemma  of  uniformity  or  diversity  of  the  policy 
process.  In  Florida  this  dilemma  centers  on  the  land  use 
process  that  the  state  malies  available  to  local  governments 
for  devising  and  implementing  growth-management  policies, 
uniformity  represents  the  degree  to  which  growth  nanageoenc 
is  regulated  and  guided  by  the  state  through  a decision 
framework  implemented  at  the  local  level  but  requited  by  the 
state.  Biveraity  represents  the  degree  of  local  discretion 
given  to  local  government  by  the  state  in  interpreting  or 
n approach  to  growth  management  and 


implementing  t 


State  mandates  ace  an  example  of  uniformity.  Lovell  and 
Tobin  (1981)  suggest  that  state  mandates  reduce  the 
decision-mailing  discretion  of  local  governments.  State 
demands  for  uniformity  may  also  Increase  the  fiscal 
dependency  of  local  governments  that  cannot  afford  to 
Implement  the  state-mandated  policies  (Lovell,  1981). 


Hire  {198S,  p.  95)  fluppefita  that  aandataa,  by  producing  an 
additive  effect,  can  Increaae  local  goveennenta'  ability  to 

"preemption"  to  shape  the  local  "decision  apace,"  but  this 
does  not  have  to  produce  a burden  or  negative  impact  on 
local  government  (the  zero-sum  view).  Instead  It  nay  simply 
provide  a framevork  for  local  decision-making  to  take 
advantage  of  a supportive  policy  opportunity. 

Local  conservative  growth  politics,  however,  might  be 
more  successful  in  a locally  determined  land  use  process 
that  operates  independently  of  the  state's  influence.  State- 
wide policy  uniformity,  must  compromise  over  a wider  group 
of  interests  and  may  not  provide  as  supportive  a pro-growth 
climate  as  night  locally  dominated  decision  making 
processes , 


Prior  to  1972,  the  state  government  in  florida  played  a 
minor  role  in  regulating  local  land  use  and  directing  urban 
growth.  During  this  time,  the  state  was  supportive  and  made 
urban  growth  easier  (Carter,  1974).*  The  state  began  to  open 
development  by  allowing  drainage  and  dredging  in  wetlands, 
especially  south  of  Lake  Okeechobee  through  the  Everglades. 
This  opened  previously  undevelopable  land  in  southeast  and 
southwest  Florida  near  the  turn  of  the  century  (DeOrove, 
1984).  The  St.  Lucie,  Hillsborough,  and  Kiami  canals  made 
development  possible  in  southeast  Florida  and  drainage  in 


th«  Sig  Cypr«BE  scea  cieated  developBent  opportunities  in 
the  southwest  pact  of  the  state.  By  the  1940s,  ovec- 
dcainage  for  agriculture  and  over-developnent  forced  Che 
U.S.  hcay  Carp  of  Engineers  Co  step  in  and  ispleoenc  a flood 
control  progran  which  designated  1.3  Billion  acres  as  a 
water  conservation  area  and  left  600,000  acres  for 
agriculture  {OeGrove,  1984). 

The  state’s  conservative  political  cliBate,  however, 
continued  a strong  development  environment.  In  the  1960s  Che 
state-federal  venture  to  create  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
canal  created  a heated  controversy  between  legislators  and 
envlronnentaliscs,  Similarly,  there  were  conflicts  over  the 


need  for  water  in  the  urban  areas  and  in  the  Everglades 
Back.  The  Boat  protracted  battle  for  water  occurred  over  the 
Big  Cypress  Jetport  site  in  the  Everglades  which,  it  built, 
would  have  impeded  the  water  flow  necessary  to  sustain 
wetlands  (OeSrove,  1984), 


and  supported  wholeheartedly  the  growth  machine  interests. 
The  city  of  Hlami  was  an  example  of  the  developer  interests 
dictating  city  and  county  land  use  policy.  There  was  ainlBal 
regulation  and  direction  from  local  government  allowing 
developers  to  cun  the  growth  game.  The  Dade  county  real 
estate  explosion  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  left  both  Hetro- 
Dade  and  the  various  cities  vulnerable  to  the  influence  of 
the  growth  Bachine.  hetrc-Dade  had  eoning  authority  for  the 
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county  and  citiaa,  but  did  not  use  it  (Carter,  1974,  p. 

other  goals  for  agriculture  and  conservation  (Carter,  1974, 
pp.  155,156).  Even  into  the  early  1970s  Hetro-Dade  made  its 
land  use  decisions  on  an  "ad'hoc  case-by-case  basis" 
providing  benefits  to  developers  at  the  cost  of  long-terx 
planning  goals  (Carter,  1974,  pp,  167). 

speculators  taking  advantage  of  the  interest  of  out-of-state 
land  buyers  and  retirees  who  were  eager  to  relocate  to 
Florida.  Many  new  developments  were  self-contained  and  did 
provided  only  limited  infrastructure.  Instead  relying  on 
wells  and  septic  tanks.  There  was  political  pressure  at  the 
state  and  local  levels  for  short-term  development  and  very 
little  consistent  implementation  of  long-term  planning 
(Carter,  1974,  p.  156),  This  put  Florida  cities  on  a path  of 
polilieally  favoring  short-term  economic  benefits  by 
authorirlng  guick  development  and  profit,  It  also  marked  the 
beginning  of  accruing  long-term  costs  to  the  environment  for 
which  government  would  have  to  pay  later. 


The  St.  Petersburg,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  and  nlami  areas 
experienced  the  most  growth  in  the  post  war  years  (Table  3- 
l).  This  boom  period  was  marked  by  aggressive  development 
and  market  driven  growth.  The  state  government  continued  to 
make  policy  eontrlbutiona  to  spur  growth.  In  1941  the  state 
designated  Nassau  county,  north  of  Jacksonville,  an 


Selected  Populetlon  Growth 


n Population  (t) 


Dade  county 
Hialeah 


fiioward 

county  110.91 

Pt. Lauderdale  101.86 


Orange  county 
( Orlando ) 


Pinellas 

county 


county 
ITanpa ) 


Duval  county 
( Jacksonville ) 


Bay  county  106.36  57.25 

(Fanaaa  City) 


30.11 


Source:  Figures  generated  from  t 


Florida  statistical 


"Industcial  county."  Polluting  waterways  was  allowed  as  a 
neceaeary  function  for  industry  (Carter,  1974,  p,  46). 
Industrial  paper  conpanies  discovered  an  exceptionally 
beneficial  growth  climate  available  to  Chen.  The  data 
suggests  the  development  of  a growth  profile  that 
potentially  benefits  the  growth  machine  through  conservative 
growth  politics. 

Problems  in  paradise 

Growth  was  encouraged  by  the  lack  of  development 
controls  and  the  state  efforts  Co  encourage  growth  through 
economic  incentives  for  land  development.  (Statewide  sonlng 
enabling  was  not  established  until  the  constitutional 
revision  of  1969  (O'Connell,  197?).)  But  this  approach  had  a 
high  cost  associated  with  it. 

Natural  disasters  and  reckless  care  of  sensitive  lands 
brought  attention  to  the  dysfunctions  of  growth.  Major 
ecological  and  environmental  problems  resulted  from  the 
short-sighted  approach  to  develop  land  through  a market- 
driven  process.  The  competition  for  space  and  water  between 
development  interests  and  envlronnentalists  crystallised  the 
political  problems  facing  Florida  legislators  as  they 
grappled  with  land  use  legislation.  These  problems  forced  a 
change  in  state-wide  growth  politics  from  conservative  to  a 
more  liberal  growth  politics.  While  conservative  growth 
politics  at  the  state  level  was  declining,  at  the  local 
level  growth  polities  remained  relatively  unchanged.  The 


involvement 


in  the  ettempt  to  reetcict  9towth  is  the 
first  shift  towards  a more  unitary  approach  to  land  use 
development  in  Florida.  Liberal  growth  politics  relies  on 
this  type  of  regulatory  assistance  from  a broader  level  of 
government . 

Prom  the  late  1960s  onward,  the  state  Instituted  a 
number  of  conservation  reforms  which  eventually  led  to  land 
use  reforms.  The  1966-70  administration  of  Governor  Kirk 
paid  serious  attention  to  Che  sensitive  environmental 
problems  of  the  Everglades  and  other  critical  areas. 
Conservation  groups  were  influential  within  the 
administration  and  their  concerns  were  supported  by  the 
Governor's  staff.  Eventually  this  led  to  Che  formation  of 
Che  Governor's  Natural  Resources  Committee,  an  influential 
group  which  proposed  significant  environmental  legislation. 
Water  guality,  beach  development,  sewer  hookup,  and 
development  permitting  were  among  the  policy  areas  affected 
by  the  state's  attention  to  ecological  problems. 

The  1970-76  administration  of  Governor  Askew  continued 
the  state's  conservation  efforts  and  a reliance  on  land  use 
planning.  Severe  environmental  problems,  including  a 
crippling  south  Florida  drought  in  1971  brought  about  a 
number  of  significant  policy  responses.  Governor  Askew 
organised  Che  Governor's  Conference  on  Hater  Hanagement  in 
South  Florida  in  1971  to  address  the  chronic  battle  between 
development  and  environmental  needs.  The  task  force  which 


con£Bcenc« 


resulted  from  thet 
developed  to  liolc  growth  In  order  to  conserve  water,  This 
signaled  a major  shift  in  Florida  politics  {DeGrove,  19B4J. 
The  governor  called  Cor  new  legislation  Co  be  proposed 
addressing  these  conflicts, 

A crucial  policy  dilenna  was  considered  at  this 
juncture.  The  Governor's  study  committee  considering  the 
various  policy  options  had  a major  choice  to  make.  Under 
consideration  were  two  models  for  land  use  regulation.  The 

giving  most  of  the  directive  powers  over  land  use  to  the 

19731.  It  left  decisions  about  local  development  directions 
to  local  governments  and  gave  directive  power  to  the  state 
only  in  critical  areas  or  for  significant  scale  developments 
(Carter,  1974,  pp.  130,131}.  The  Hawaii  option  could  have 
been  perceived  as  a severe  constraint  on  local  growth 
machines.  The  All  option  left  the  local  political  process 
open  to  interest  group  competition.  Florida  was  not  ready  to 
assume  a fully  unitary  approach. 

There  was  quite  a bit  of  controversy  surrounding  the 
proposed  legislation.  Supporting  a strong  state  presence  in 
land  use  regulation  were  the  environmental  groups,  the 
League  of  Momen  Voters,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  many  local  newspapers  around  Che  state. 
Opposed  to  the  legislation  were  the  Homebuilders  Association 


»nd  aBSOCted  davelopacs  (with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
Aivida  Corporation}  (DeCrove,  1904). 

Deapite  Che  controversiee,  in  1972  the  BtaCe  enacted 
four  eignificant  piecee  of  land  use  legislation  which  would 
pave  the  way  for  a nore  liberalized,  unitary  policy  approach 
to  land  use.  The  moat  significant  legislation  passed  was  the 
Land  Hanagenent  Act  (r.S.  Chapter  300)  which  contained  the 
provisione  Co  designate  Areas  of  Critical  State  Concern  and 
the  Developnents  of  Regional  lapact  (DBl).  The  other 
significant  legislation  included  the  Hater  Resources  Act  of 
1972.  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Act  of  1972  (state  plan), 
and  the  Land  Conservation  Act  of  1972  (DeGrove,  1904). 

The  state’s  objective  was  not  to  stop  growth  but  to 
minlDize  the  problems  which  resulted  from  a growth  pattern 
fueled  by  unrestricted  market  pressures.  The  state  could  not 
ignore  the  costs  of  this  type  of  growth  and  the  state 
political  process  had  to  develop  some  paraoecers  Co  curb 
local  conservative  growth  politics.  The  legislation  had 
three  significant  features  which  aided  in  its  passage.  The 
legislation  maintained  a primary  role  for  local  government 
in  the  land  use  process,  the  state  had  limited  and  defined 
areas  in  which  it  could  intervene,  and  the  legislation  had 
significant  legal  and  technical  strength  which  insulated  it 
from  challenge  (oeGrove,  1904) 


95 

tuntltion  to  libtral  growth  aoliticg 

The  Envlconaentsl  Land  and  Hater  KanageBent  Act  of  1972 
contained  several  key  provisions  such  as  the  process  Co 
designate  areas  of  critical  state  concern  and  nethods  to 
direct  developments  of  regional  impact.^  These  policies 
indicated  that  the  state  was  ready  to  make  a change  in  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  growth  politics.  Large  scale 
developments  and  development  in  environmentally  sensitive 

government.  The  state  could  overrule  local  conservative 
growth  polities.  This  reduced  the  economic  benefits 
available  to  developers.  But  in  return  it  provided  a way  to 
reduce  the  high  costs  of  the  problems  of  unchecked 
development  for  which  government  paid, 

With  the  1972  legislation  secies,  Plocida  began  to 
institutionalize  land  use  development  policy.  The  Cabinet, 
state  agencies,  and  the  state's  Regional  Planning  Councils 
were  responsible  for  deciding  and  monitoring  major 
developments  and  environmental  concerns.  Local  governments 
plugged  into  a decision  making  chain  of  command,  altering 
the  business  as  usual  approach  to  land  use  which  benefitted 
the  local  growth  machine  interests.  This  new  legislation 
would  by  no  means  atop  growth  or  restrict  it  in  all  ways, 
but  it  did  present  a significant  change  In  political 
attitudes  Coward  increased 


government  involvement 


critical  factor  ii 


politics. 

Two  political  phenomenon  were  emerging.  One  was  an 
increased  authority  cole  foe  the  state  via  1912  legislation. 
Secondly,  environmentalists  were  becoming  an  influential 
political  group,  most  prominently  as  a state-wide  coalition. 
Their  strength  came  from  both  the  national  ecology  movement 
and  the  increasingly  urban  progtessive  nahe-up  of  the 
rlorida  legislature  which  occurred  after  legislative 
reapportionment  in  1961.  Plorida’s  environmentalists  were  a 
check  force  on  the  previously  unrestrained  growth  machine 


( DeCreve,  1984 ) . 

tn  Florida,  these  political  factors  contributed  t 
fora  of  liberal  growth  politics.  But  unlike  this  stage 
growth  politics  In  northern  cities,  Florida's 

environmental  cause,  and  less  on  issu 
equity.  As  hollenkopf  (19831  points  o 
city  areas  in  the  sunbelt.  Thus  the  a 
does  not  exist  in  the  traditional  sense 
residents.  Subsequently,  he  concludes  t 
miss  the  liberal  growth  politics  experience  except  through 
the  nationally  stimulated  community  action  and  neighborhood 
movement.  But  Florida  eventually  would  enter  a defined 
liberal  growth  politics  period.  The  1972  legislation 


s centered  on  the 

ti-grovth  coalition 
e of  displaced  urban 
t sunbelt  states 


The  llberel  environnental  coalition  entered  into 
policies,  received  favorable  responses  from  the  governor  and 
other  legislative  leaders,  and  began  to  see  a halt  to 
unchecked,  unplanned  growth  in  the  state.  Sone  developers, 
most  notably  the  Arvlda  Corporation,  were  In  agreenent  with 
the  envlronnental  approach.  They  had  concerns  about  the 
long-tern  inpacts  of  overdevelopnent  of  the  land  and 
development  in  escess  of  infrastructure  capacity.  They  in 
fact  supported  the  increased  government  involvement, 
favoring  a long  tern  strategy,  rather  than  short  tern 
political  incrementaliSB  (Appgar  and  Landers,  1967j  Carter, 
1974,  pp,  135,136).  The  ability  to  predict  land  use  policy 
directions  in  the  long-tern  allows  developers  to  plan  for 
econoaic  investment  and  forecast  profit  potential.  As  long 
as  the  state  policy  was  not  too  economically  restrictive, 
large,  multi-city  developers  could  benefit  from  a unitary 
state  approach. 

For  all  the  environmental  political  victories,  however, 
other  groups  had  different  agendas  within  the  new  land  use 
legislation  framework.  People  perceived  a decline  in  the 
quality  of  life  or  "a  lifestyle  as  was  once  )tnown.-  Mhat 
Dade  county  realised  as  the  need  for  controlled  growth,  the 
■sane  growth"  campaign  In  late  19S0s,  became  in  other  areas 
a canpaign  to  exclude  growth  (Carter,  1974).  Liberal  growth 
politics  suggests  that  rampant  growth  is  resisted  because  of 
its  insensitivity  to  existing  residents,  most  notably  in  the 


cepree«nt«d  by  the  Interests  of  the  anti~9rovth  coalition  as 
described  by  Holotch.  These  existing  residential  interests 
nay  want  to  stop  growth  because  it  is  changing  the  style  and 
quality  of  life  to  which  they  have  becone  accustoned. 

This  approach  to  growth  nanagenent  is  the  "last  nan  in 

yours  elsewhere"  approach.  The  strategy  nay  be  to  keep  the 
character  of  the  city  predoninantly  residential  and  low 
density,  host  notably,  in  1972  the  upper-lncone,  exclusively 

ordinance.  St.  Petersburg  threatened  Co  enact  sinilar 
legislation,  but  never  followed  through,  Their  cap  would 
have  been  lower  than  the  existing  population,  forcing  out 


sene  residents. 

Growth  increases  political  diversity  and  challenges  the 
statue  quo.  Liberal  growth  politics  Cries  to  protect  the 
diversity  of  interests  by  protecting  Che  equity  concerns.  In 
rlorlda,  the  anti-growth,  residential  interests  were  seeking 
political  and  policy  protection  iron  growth  in  Che  sane 
Banner  as  the  envl ronaental  Interests. 

The  environmentalists  and  the  residential  exclusionlsts 
used  the  same  political  methods,  but  for  different  self- 
interests.  This  split  within  the  anti-growth  coalition  nay 
be  part  of  the  underlying  explanation  for  why  Florida  cities 
approach  growth  very  differently  in  some  cases.  Growth  can 


co«xiGC  with  thfl  enviconaent  i£  guidGlinee  are  Get  and 
impoGGd  by  tha  Gtate.  But  that  would  raquira  a daqrea  of 
unifocaity  for  which  not  all  Florida  citiaa  and  countleG 
were  politically  ready.  An  eesentially  dacantralieed 
approach  Co  land  uea  planning  and  developaent  was 
maintained,  specifically  to  maintain  the  political  integrity 
of  local  residential  intereGCs. 

This  continuing  decentralised  approach  could  have  left 
conservative  growth  politics  to  dominate  local  politics.  But 
residential  anti-growth  coalitions  were  able  Co  use  the 
political  process  to  their  own  ends  just  as  the  growth 
machine  had  done  in  the  conservative  growth  politics  phase. 
This  observation  is  intended  to  be  explanatory  and  not 
judgmental.  After  all,  the  decision  making  arena  and  Its 
outputs  are  shaped  by  political  power.  But  Che  next  segment 
of  significant  state  legislation  had  an  •even  greater 
potential  to  affect  local  political  power  Chan  the  1P72 
policies. 

liberal  Growth  Polities 

planning  requirement  for  cities  and  counties  through  the 
Local  Government  Comprehensive  Planning  Act  of  1975  (LGCPA) 
IF. 8.  163.3161).  This  legislation  solidified  the  unitary 
approach  to  the  planning  process  throughout  the  state.  AC 


faced  with  its  second  major  dilemma, 
r decentralise  policy  authority. 


coDpletely  cinttallxe  land 


ra^ulation  decielon  making,  it  did  aigni ficantly 
institutionalize  the  process  and  lay  the  groundwork  fcr 
centralized  implementation  at  a later  time.  This  increase  in 
state  involvement  altered  the  local  growth  politics  process 
and  forced  shifts  in  the  benefits  available  to  and  costs 
extracted  from  land  use  interest  groups.  At  the  sane  time  it 
provided  opportunities  for  greater  participation  in  the 


The  LGCPA  was  In  part  a response  to  the  problems 
encountered  by  Implementing  the  1972  legislation, 

Adjustments  were  necessary  that  the  existing  legislation 
could  not  sustain.  The  Environmental  Land  Hanagenent  (ELBs) 
committee  recommended  local  planning  legislation  in  order  to 
close  the  loophole  in  the  DBI  process.  If  no  local  land  use 
regulations  were  in  place,  development  could  occur  without 
restriction  and  a DRI  could  not  be  denied  (DeGrove,  1964), 
The  LGCPA  delineated  uniform  parameters  within  which 
local  governments  were  to  develop  eonprehenslve  plans  for 
growth.  The  Intent  of  the  act  is  broad,  but  deserves  our 
attention  in  order  to  appreciate  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  approach  to  land  use  regulation  in  the  state. 


location)  ElamentE  addressing  airports  and  water  ports  were 
required  for  cities  with  those  facilities  IP.S.  163.3177). 

the  legislative  requirement  for  local  planning.  The  LGCPA 
represents  a move  to  the  unitary  approach  to  the  land  use 
process  in  order  to  malte  a concentrated  impact  on  the 
increasing  dysfunctions  of  growth,  frut  it  remained  a 

1965).  Local  governments  could  use  the  plan  as  a growth 

development  situations  and  essentially  defuse  the  impact  of 


The  major  change  in  growth  politics  in  197S,  however, 
is  the  emergence  of  the  planning  function  as  an  influential 
political  force.  The  LGCPA  required  over  400  city  and  county 
plans  to  be  prepared.  These  plans  were  developed  by  local 
government  planners,  city  and  county  clerks  and  managers, 
and  in  many  cases  by  consultant  contract  either  with  the 
regional  planning  councils'  staffs  or  with  private  planning 
firms.  A rational  planning  process  was  mandated  by  the 
state.  Local  governments  made  the  attempt  towards  at  least 
perfunctory  compliance.  Local  plans  were  required  to  be 
evaluated  and  updated  every  five  years.  But  the  planning 
requirements  were  approached  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some 
cities  took  the  responsibility  sealously  while  others 


ignored 


change  in  statewide 


and  local  growth  pollticE. 

The  state  was  aoving  in  a direction  to  regulate 
developoent  and  planning  for  future  growth.  The  197S  LGCPA 
was  Intended  to  influence  a shift  Cowards  liberal  and  even  a 
populist  political  stance.  Requirements  for  integrated 
planning  through  the  nine  elements,  public  hearings,  formal 
amendments  process  for  change,  compliance  with  statewide 
regulations,  and  a required  evaluation  process  all 
contributed  to  a larger  cole  for  state  government  to  define 
parameters  and  allow  local  government  the  opportunity  Co 
engage  dynamically  in  the  growth  and  development  of  their 
city  and  county.  But  cities,  being  a variety  of  political 
places,  used  the  comprehensive  planning  process  to  further 
the  growth  polities  which  suited  their  own  political 
environment  the  best.  Thus  the  wide  variance  In  results  of 
the  use  of  the  planning  process  (University  of  Florida, 
1964).  It  Is  those  results — the  different  planning  policies 
and  approaches  used  in  each  city— which  this  research 

confusion  and  duplication  with  the  1971  secies  of 
legislation  (O'Connell,  19761.  There  was  cslatlvely  little 
funding  available,  a lack  of  coordination  with  oiisting 
regional  bodies  such  as  the  Hater  Management  Districts,  and 


» clash  bstwssn  csglonal  and  local  decisional  jucisdictions 
(Gcahaa,  1976 } . 

It  is  difficult  to  poctcay  coapcahensiva  planning  in 

authors  such  as  Koiotch  have  suggested,  In  general  we  can 
portray  local  politics  as  "tensions"  between  growth  aachine 
interests  and  anti-growth  interests  (rriediand,  1983).  The 
distinctions  are  much  less  clear  when  we  specifically 
analyse  local  politics  and  the  plans  which  result  from  that 
process.  At  best  we  can  identify  soae  directions  to  which 
coaprehensive  plan  goals  and  policies  nay  lean.  Por  example, 
goals  and  policies  may  indicate  economic  approaches  to 
planning  which  favor  growth  or  a stable  neighborhood 
approach  designed  to  contain  growth.  In  addition,  cities  and 
counties  use  a wide  variety  of  strategies  to  develop  growth 
plans.  Soae  plans  reflect  that  several  scenarios  for  growth 
were  considered.  In  other  cases  a single  growth  interest  is 
reflected  by  the  policy  approach  selected,  note  often  than 
not,  plans  reflect  a very  general  non-direeted  approach  to 
growth.  This  non-commitment  to  strategy  probably  represents 
a short-term  incremental  political  and  planning  process 
rather  than  a long-term  strategy  and  rational  political  and 

It  may  be  instructive  of  the  various  approaches  to  land 
use  planning  to  convey  excerpts  from  comprehensive  plans 
from  several  of  the  cities  included  in  this  study.  First, 


These  exanples  represent  the  various  approaches  to 
9towth  and  land  use  planning  by  cities  and  counties  during 
the  sane  tine  period.  Even  though  the  state  was  shifting 
political  gears  by  Increasing  the  unifocaity  of  the 
developaent  process,  the  local  level  expressed  a variety  of 
political  approaches  to  the  process.  The  process  allowed  the 
nanifestation  of  conservative  and  liberal  growth  politics 
depending  on  the  local  political  situation.  This  period  of 
cine  provides  a great  deal  of  Instructive  data  about  the 
operation  of  local  growth  politics  under  a conmon  planning 
fraaework.  The  state  objective  was  to  reduce  the 
dyafuncliens  of  growth  and  encourage  local  governoents  to 
plan  for  growth  and  accoanodate  it  in  the  nost  resourceful 
way  possible  (University  of  Florida,  1984). 

Conservative  to  Liberal  Growth  Politics the  Onifornltv 


uniformity  in  the  land  use  regulation  process  and 
growth-nanagement  nay  not  always  be  a positive  force  or  be 
able  to  overcome  local  political  conflict.  Approaching  this 
dilemma  by  mandating  uniformity  In  the  planning  process  may 
not  necessarily  be  a negative  prospect  for  locel 
government's  ability  to  control  its  own  destiny,  The  uniform 
approach  to  the  Florida  land  use  procesa  can  produce  an 
additive  or  positive  result  at  the  local  level.  Local 
government  along  with  local  economic  Inteteats  from  all 
businesses  not  just  land-based  Interests,  may  profit  from 
state  dlreetlvea  which  help  to  create  what  Holotch  (1976) 


calls  a "good  business  cliiaCe."  UniCocalty,  dicaetad  by  Che 
sCaCe,  can  help  local  goveennent  overcone  short-term 
parochial  resistance  to  growth  and  achieve  the  long-term 
benefits  of  economic  development  (Allenaworth,  1980). 

The  state  of  Florida  realised  over  tine  that  a 
necessarily  unlforn  approach  through  the  LGCPA  did  not 
produce  a unlforn  guallty  of  resulte.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  the  different  local  growth  polities  approaches  and  local 
resistance  by  growth  Interests  to  planning  restrictions  on 
land  use.  Several  state  commissions  reported  that  the 
guallty  of  local  plans  was  not  adeguate  in  many  cases 
because  they  were  amended  frequently  rendering  then  useless 
as  long-term  planning  tools.  The  plans  were  often  ignored  as 
a growth  management  policy.  For  the  most  pact  the  various 
reports  on  the  LGCPA  eoncucred  and  concluded  that  the  act’s 
bocton-up  planning  process  itself  was  not  successful  in 
preparing  local  governments  for  growth  or  adequately 
facilitating  growth  in  terns  of  land  use,  envlronnental 
protection,  or  capital  facility  development  {Growth 
Hanagenent  Advisory  Committee,  1966;  Florida  House  of 
Hep  resen tatives,  19821  . 

There  are  other  reasons  why  plans  were  unequal  in 
quality.  Some  cities  could  not  afford  the  time  to  prepare 
in-depth  plans,  they  did  not  have  in-house  espertise,  and/or 
did  not  have  adequate  funds  to  prepare  quality  plans.  There 
was  a lack  of  funding  from  the  state  to  help  local 


' plBnnln9  process 


governments  prepare  and  implement  t 
(O’Connell,  1977).  But  why 
the  state's  desired  result  of  uniform  growth  management?  T 
explanation,  in  part,  centers  on  the  nature  of  the 
regulations  of  the  process  and  in  part  on  the  regional 
nature  of  growth  and  development. 


1 regulatory  shortcomings.  One 
ear  state  guidance  on  growth 


management.  Partly,  the  purpose  of  the  LGCFA  was  to  allow 
local  governments  to  design  their  own  individual  approaches 
to  growth  management.  There  was  no  significant  preparation 
or  implementation  of  a state-wide  comprehensive  plan, 
without  any  state  parameters,  the  local  plans  did  not  have  a 
framework  to  guide  them  or  to  provide  any  consistency.  But 
the  dysfunctions  of  growth  do  not  adhere  necessarily  to 
political  boundaries  of  cities  and  counties.  Many  problems 
are  regional  and  as  such  require  regional  direction  and 
solutions  that  ace  integrated  (Plorida  Atlantic  University, 
1966,  p.  5). 


A second  problem  is  that  plans  and  practice  did  not 
necessarily  match.  What  local  government  planned,  they  were 
legally  required  to  implement,  but  not  necessarily  in 
conjunction  with  their  day-to-day  services  and  operations 
(Florida  Atlantic  university,  1966,  p.  6).  Political 
incrementalism  superceded  coordinated  and  consistent  plan 
implementation. 


A third  problso  is  thst  the  slate  had  no  enforcaaant 
powers  under  the  LGCPA.  The  state  only  reviewed  for 
eonpliance,  net  for  content  quality.  Therefore,  it  is 
essential  to  realise  that  the  contents  of  conprehenslve 
plans  do  not  attempt  the  same  objectives  for  all  cities  and 
counties.  Some  polioies  and  qoals  are  more  necessary  than 
others  depending  on  local  and  regional  circumstances. 
Sconomie  needs  and  political  forces  combine  to  implement 
some  policies  more  aggressively  than  others.  These  are 
patterns  which  our  data  analysis  will  address. 

Local  problems  in  comprehensive  planning  also  include 
the  legality  of  the  plans  themselves,  for  Instance,  in 
Jacksonville  the  comprehensive  plan  was  adopted  by  the  city 
council  by  resolution  and  not  by  ordinance.  This  led  to  on 
ad-hoc  development  process  in  Jacksonville  that  did  not 


Council,  Inc.,  1984,  p.  7).  Secondly,  the  broadness  of  the 
goals  of  the  Jacksonville  plan  contributed  to  the  Inability 
of  the  city  to  effectively  direct  growth  and  development 
(Jacksonville  Community  Council,  Inc.,  1984,  p.  17).  This 
led  to  a political  basis  for  growth  and  aoning  decisions  by 
city  council  superceding  the  plans.  Other  local  governments 
no  doubt  especiencad  similar  implementation  problems. 

From  1975-1965,  Florida  followed  a moderate  program  to 
shape  local  decision-making  arenas  towards  uniformity.  The 
price  that  the  state  paid  for  allowing  local  discretion 


103 


within  state  9uidBlinas  was  ten  years  of  inadequate 

growth.  The  state  needed  to  pursue  a stronger,  more 
centralised  approach  in  order  to  overcome  the  conflicts  of 
local  growth  politics  whether  conservative  or  liberal,  that 
were  inhibiting  the  effectiveness  of  growth  management. 
Progressive  Growth  Politics 

en trail  sat lon/decent  rail  sat ion 
e question. 


e deficiencies  of  t 
ihe  dilemma  o 
f policy  authority  and  direction  by  posing  t 


e authority  to  make 
e decision-making 


cal  level, 
t just  a 


which  level  of  government  should  h 
policy  decisions?  Centralisation  places  t 
power  over  land  use  regulation  at  the  state  lev 
Decentralisation  places  decision-making  at  the 
Centralisation  Infers  decision-making  control, 
uniform  shaping  of  the  local  decision  space.  By 
concentrating  authority  at  the  state  level,  there  is  a 
greater  ability  to  establish  long-term  approaches  to  growth 
throughout  the  state.  Decentralization,  on  the  other  hand, 
nay  be  a more  parochial  approach  and  concerned  with  the 
short-term  gains  rather  than  long-term  solutions  to  land  use 
problems,  similar  to  the  "diversity"  dilemma  approach. 

Centralisation  forces  a tradeoff  of  the  posslblUty  of 
local  decision  making  efficiency  for  broader  long-term 
compromise  solutlone.  If  decisions  are  made  centrally,  then 
many  local  demands  will  not  be  met  even  through  compromise. 


thus  cteatlng  less  local  dacision  effleleney. 

Cantialiaation,  however,  aay  oalte  it  easier  to  satisfy 
larger  equity  concerns  that  can  only  be  seen  with  a state- 
wide view,  yet  does  not  insure  that  this  will  happen  (Neenan 
and  Ethridge,  19S4).  Narrow  interests  aay  be  able  to 
dooinate  the  state  level  policy  process  and  aay  benefit  froa 
centraliaation  at  the  expense  of  a broader  state-wide 

But  the  broader  level  of  authority  In  florida  through 
the  transition  to  a development  of  liberal  growth  politics. 


decision  making  process  and  reflecting  their  concerns  in 
legislation,  florida  in  essence,  would  attempt  to  project 
this  process  to  the  local  level. 

A greater  role  for  government,  through  the  extended  use 
of  the  LGCfA  and  changes  to  that  legislation,  reflects 
Florida’s  transition  to  progressive  growth  politics.  Ac  we 
discussed  earlier,  progressive  growth  politics  establishes  a 
more  active  cole  for  government  in  the  land  use/development 
process.  Florida,  through  gradual  Institutionalisation  of 
the  rules  of  the  land  use  game  has  improved  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  govecnnenl  as  a participant  in  land  use 
politics. 


In  1965  after  ten  years  of  "bottom-up”  land  use 
planning  In  Florida,  the  legislature  enacted  a new  policy 
approach.  The  Growth  Management  Act  of  1965  (GHA) 


centralized  conprehenslve  planning 


created  a "top-down"  decision  process  (PeGrove  and 
Jurgensneyer,  1966).  Although  our  study  is  confined  to  the 
1975-65  LGCPA  legislative  period,  it  will  help  our 
understanding  of  the  results  if  we  briefly  ezaaine  this 
replacenent  land  use  lagislstlon- 

Under  the  GI1A  all  local  governments  are  reguired  to 
develop  new  comprehensive  plans  including  a future  land  use 
element  and  capital  improvements  plan,  the  contents  of  which 
were  subject  to  acceptance  by  the  state.  In  addition,  all 
local  plans  are  to  be  prepared  under  advisement  with 
neighboring  jurisdictions,  rinally,  all  local  plans  ace 
required  to  be  in  compliance  with  (or  not  present  any 
significant  contraries  to)  the  regional  and  state  plans, 
thus  establishing  a cleat  line  of  required  plan  consistency 
from  the  state  to  the  local  levels. 

The  1966  Act  and  its  subsequent  1986  companion 
legislation,  tepresent  a major  change  in  Florida's  approach 
to  growth  management  and  land  use  regulation.  It  came  as  a 
result  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  achieved  under  the 


talcing  a stronger  pro-active  role,  through  progressive 
growth  politics  in  order  to  protect  the  larger  public  good. 
Previous  land  use  regulations  were  ineffective  in  overcoming 
parochial  local  growth  interests,  Subsequently,  the  costs  of 
growth  had  been  borne  by  government  without  the  proper 


benafitfi  acccuinq  Co  Che  public.  Local  Incremental 
approaches  to  solve  the  problena  of  growth  showed  little 
concern  for  the  intecgovernnental  impacts  of  their  planning 
decieions,  let  alone  concern  for  any  state-wide  impacts.  A 
transition  to  progressive  growth  politics  at  the  state  level 
increases  the  participatory  role  of  government. 

The  approach  to  the  cenlcalisation/decentrslisation 
dilemma  through  the  GKA.  goes  beyond  setting  uniform  rules 
of  the  game.  It  sets  the  desired  outcome  of  Che  game  as 
well.  This  fundamentally  alters  the  economic  costs  and 
benefits  scenarios  established  at  the  local  level.  This 
centralised  approach  puts  the  state  in  a position  to 
facilitate  growth  at  the  local  level.  The  state's  own 
comprohenslve  plan  firmly  establishes  growth  as  a goal.  It 
states  that  "Plorlda  must  regulate  in  ways  that  encourage 
enterprise,  oapital  investment,  and  balanced  economic 
growth  ..."  but  in  " an  environmentally  acceptable  manner" 
(rlorida  State  Comprehensive  Plan  Committee,  1987,  p.  22J 
Growth  within  the  confines  of  growth-management  is  the  line 
of  consistency  with  which  local  governments  must  now 
comply.  But  through  this  process,  Florida  will  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  overcome  the  problems  of  the 
unifocmity/divetsicy  dilemma  while  at  the  same  cine  negating 
the  excesses  of  the  centralired  approach  to  the 

centcalisatlon/decentrallsation  dilemma. 


One  of  the  long-tern  impecte  of  e statewide  centralised 
process  is  that  rlorida  nay  becone  a captive  of  nobile 
econoalc  land-use  interests.  The  benefit  of  centralieed 
developnent  planning  nay  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
profit  potential  of  land  use.  Institutionalising  controls 
over  Che  land  use  process  at  the  state  level  may  benefit 
these  nobile  wealth  interests  because  their  investnents  are 
spread  across  nany  cities.  Large  developers,  even  nulti- 
state  developerSi  will  find  it  more  efficient  Co  have  one 


set  of  process  definitions  than  one  for  each  of  Che  cities 
where  they  are  investing.  The  arena  of  growth  politics  has 
the  potential  to  be  aggregated  at  the  state  level.  This 
effect  nay  not  be  detrimental,  in  fact  it  nay  be  positive 
since  it  contributes  to  a focussed  land  use  process  and 
parameters.  The  benefits  to  economic  interests  may  be 
incidental  and  have  no  affect  on  Che  development  of 
progressive  growth  politics. 

For  local  growth  politics,  however,  it  is  important  Co 
realise  that  a common  state-wide  land  use  persmeter  may 
reduce  the  opportunity  for  diversity  at  the  local  level.  Thi 
success  of  interest  groups  in  affecting  local  policy 
decisions  under  increased  institutionalisation  of  the  land 
use  process  is  affected  by  what  Stone  (1986)  refers  to  as 
Che  difference  between  government's  "power  over" — power  thai 

is  resisted  such  as  regulatory  authority — and  "power  too" i 

more  subtle  less  aggressive  approach  such  as  a 


partnership 


sppcoach  Co  policy  decisions.  (This  was  alao  ceco9nizad  as  a 
phenonenon  in  the  CODBunity  Action  era  (Alch,  197PJ.) 

Local  governBents  nay  be  Bost  successful  in  progressive 
growth  politics  if  they  can  assuBe  an  ecological  role,  one 
of  Banager  not  regulator  (Stone.  19aS).  This  aay  produce 
Bore  satisfactory  results  in  the  atteBpt  to  aanage  growth 
without  eliBinating  it.  Those  who  direct  and  control  the 
rules  of  the  gaae,  are  dealing  froB  a position  of  strength 
and  are  better  equipped  to  affect  the  ouCcoBe  and  the 
distribution  of  benefits,  Chan  Chose  who  are  siaply  reacting 

UltioaCely,  institutionalising  Che  land  use  process  is 
iaportanC  to  increasing  governaent's  ability  Co  direct  the 
distribution  of  benefits  of  the  process.  The  distribution  of 
benefits  and  costs  should  be  considered  in  the  analysis  of  a 
sajoc  policy  change.  The  final  dileBBa  addresses  this 


Costs  and  Benefits  of  Land  Use  Policy 
We  started  this  chapter  with  a discussion  of  how 
economic  influences  are  related  to  growth  in  a general 
sense.  He  have  exanlned  the  political  factors  which  affect 
land  use  policy.  Now  we  should  examine  the  economic  factors 
which  specifically  affect  land  use  policies  through  costs 
and  benefits  as  they  relate  to  the  utility/rlghta  dilemma. 

This  dileBBa  is  concerned  with  Che  actors  in  the  land 
use  process  and  the  impact  which  the  approach  to  regulation 


benefits  and 


probably 


the  most  difficult  of  the  dilenBias  to  confront  in  the 
political  arena  because  the  distribution  of  benefits  creates 
losers  as  well  as  winners.  Governnent  is  better  equipped  to 

dilennas.  Distribution  choices  cannot  be  bade  as  easily  and 
ore  often  left  to  be  decided  by  the  outcosie  of  political 
barqaininq  and  increnentalism.  This  dilemoa  focusses  on  the 
needs  of  individuals  [individual  rights)  and  the  greater 
public  good  (utilitarian  benefits). 

Pluralisn  and  inccenentalisn,  two  standard  features  of 
local  qovernsent  politics,  usually  ace  effective  in  altering 
the  policy  rules  of  the  game  as  needed  in  order  to  benefit 
(accommodate)  different  interests.  For  example,  zoning 
designations  are  often  amended  or  excepted  through  variances 
for  businesses  and  developers,  hesidents  and 
environmentalists,  on  the  other  hand,  challenge  and  resist 
individual  changes  that  contribute  to  continued  growth. 
Florida  local  governments,  even  with  the  LGCPA,  continued  to 
operate  a zoning-driven  planning  process.  Plans  were 
incrementally  amended  to  reflect  zoning  changes  and 
pluralist  interests  (deHaven-Smith,  1984).  Local  governments 
continued  In  the  tola  of  facilltater  and  not  necessarily  as 
regulator  or  progressive  partner. 

But  as  the  institutionalization  of  the  land  use  process 
and  incrementalism  may  have  a 


i,  pluralism 


diainlBhed  capacity  to  affect  the  pcoceiB.  Centcaliaation 
ilDlte  local  govecnaent's  ability  react  to  theae  pluralistic 
forces  and  ultinately  reduces  increoentalisa  by  changing  the 
scope  of  politics  to  the  state's  paraaeters.  Thus, 
institutionalisation  of  the  land  use  process  increases  the 
possibility  of  directing  the  distribution  of  systea 
benefits.  The  distribution  of  local  systea  benefits  aay  be 
directed  by  the  state. 

In  Florida,  the  state  is  proaoting  growth  as  a state- 
wide benefit,  in  sons  cases  this  is  resisted  by  local 
interests.  The  state's  ability  to  intervene  is  especially 
laportant  in  Florida  because  the  environaent  is  a public 
good  {resource)  for  the  state.  Tourism  and  business 
relocation  are  attracted  to  expansive  beaohes,  clear 
waterways,  and  lush  tropical  foliage.  The  overdevelopment  of 
the  state  would  damage  these  resources  and  the  state's 
economy,  Growth  should  be  well  planned  and  timed  so  as  not 
to  overload  the  environment  or  the  service  structure 
( infrastructure) . 

Thus  in  Florida,  "growth  manageaent"  is  a growth 
preparation  measure  rather  than  a growth  restriction  measure 
designed  to  enhance  a public  good.  As  the  lend  use  process 
is  institutionalised  within  government  on  a statewide  basis, 
growth  management  is  not  necessarily  a threat  to  development 
but  can  accommodate  it.  The  state  legitialses  the  goal  of 
growth,  but  In  the  context  of  guallty  growth  which  has  some 


concern  £or  guftlity  of  life  stendecds.  This  beconefi  the  new 
context  foe  baigalning  in  the  pluralistic  sense.  Any 
decision  conflicts  come  down  to  ‘how  managed  will  growth 
be7‘  not  ‘will  growth  be  stopped?" 

Growth  management  policies  ace  vehicles  by  which  the 
state  distributes  benefits  to  both  individuals  and  groups, 
whose  rights  should  be  served,  whether  homeowners  or 
property  developers,  and  should  it  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
larger  good  of  the  entire  population?  In  considering  who 
should  (or  will)  benefit  from  land  use  policies,  several 
principles  can  be  applied  such  as  utiUCatian,  egalitarian, 
and  distributive  (Beatly,  1984;  Bowie,  1971).  These 
approaches  to  the  distribution  of  benefits  may  serve  the 
public  good,  the  pluralistic  good,  and  the  individual 
interests  respectively.  Which  Interests  represent  which 
benefit  may  differ  by  perspective. 

Land-based  interests  nay  justify  their  desire  for 
benefits  on  utilitarian  grounds.  Economic  and  residential 
development  benefits  everyone  eventually  even  though 
extensive  development  may  yield  windfall  profits  without 
regard  to  the  future  consequences  of  growth.  The  economic 
potential  is  attractive  to  local  government  because  it  is  a 
source  of  revenues  which  will  protect  the  city's  ability  to 
survive  (Peterson,  1981),  Therefore,  land  use  policies  which 
stimulate  housing  and  economic  demand  could  be  characterised 
as  a public  good.  This  could  go  so  fat  as  to  let  the  mar)ieC 


drive  development  in  order  to  maximiee  the  long-term 
strength  of  the  economy. 

Anti-growth  interests  also  nay  believe  that  they  hold  a 
utilitarian  position.  Protecting  the  environnent  and  the 
quality  of  life  represents  long-term  benefits  and  the 
dysfunctions  of  growth  represent  long-term  costs.  Thus  they 
can  make  the  case  that  their  position  also  benefits  the  good 
of  the  whole.  Therefore,  land  use  policies  should  diminish 
the  dysfunctions  of  growth  and  perhaps  restrict  growth  in 
order  to  protect  the  long-term  interests  of  the  public. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a private  rights  or  individual 
benefits  argument  exists  for  both  groups  as  well.  The 
business/development  interests  want  to  make  an  economic  gain 
from  their  land  investment  over  the  long-term.  Similarly, 
the  economic  incentive  of  residential  property  owners 
affects  their  outlook  too.  Growth  problems  can  affect 
homeowners'  long-term  investments  and  provides  incentive  to 
them  to  maintain  their  ability  to  influence  the  land  use 
process.  These  viewpoints  represent  the  essence  of  the 
conflict  of  political  interest  groups  and  the  apposing 
benefits  and  costs.  Progressive  growth  politics  may  be  the 
vehicle  by  which  government  can  strike  a long-term  balance 
of  interests. 

The  state  can  lay  the  foundation  for  public  acceptance 
of  policy  approaches  and  the  distribution  of  benefits.  The 
IGCPA  and  the  stronger  GWA  are  important  steps  towards  this 


end.  The  state  also  has  proDOted  the  use  of  inpact  fees  by 
Floclda  cities  Co  finance  Che  inf casCrucCuce  needed  Co 
accoBDodate  growth  (Stevenaon,  Impact  fees  offer  an 

alternative  Co  increasing  Che  rate  of  traditional  revenue 
sources  such  as  property  taxes-  They  seen  to  make  growth 
"pay  for  itself"  by  shifting  the  burden  of  Che  cost  of  new 
growth  Co  new  residents  from  existing  ones.  Inpact  fees 
serve  the  political  purpose  of  giving  government  a method  to 
balance  costs  and  benefits. 

h major  report  prepared  by  the  State  Comprehensive  Plan 
connictee  warned  the  1967  legislature  that  impact  fees  will 
not  solve  all  growth  problems  in  the  state.  The  state  must 
fulfill  its  responsibility  to  provide  adeguate  resources 
statewide.  The  report,  widely  circulated  as  a major  position 
paper,  outlines  Che  reguirenencs  that  Plorida  must  "attract 
quality  growth  ...  in  an  increasingly  competitive  world" 
(Plorida  State  Comprehensive  Plan  Committee,  1997,  p.  1), 
This  will  lead  to  a continued  diversification  of  the 
economy,  ructhermoro,  the  future  of  the  state’s  economy  is 
dependent  on  the  success  of  the  state's  growth  plan. 
Financing  growth  beyond  impact  fees  will  reduce  the  need  for 
regulation  that  "hinders  private  enterprise,  stifles 
initiative  and  incentive,  and  diminishes  out  quality  of 
life"  (Florida  state  Comprehensive  Plan  Committee,  1967,  p. 
2).  While  this  seems  to  contradict  the  impact  fee 
it  merely  broadens  the  scope  of  discussion  over  he 


with  gxowth.  It  proDOtes  9cowth  ae  a dasicable  and 
to  Florida  and  sate  up  the  long-term  strategiefi  fo 
achieving  it,  atrategies  that  include  government  a 
progreseive  partner  and  manager. 


Conclusion 

Traditionally  the  dilemmas  facing  states  in 
intergovernmental  relations  with  their  cities  center  around 
the  degree  to  which  policies  are  centralleed  or 
decentraliied  and  how  that  affects  the  balance  of  power  in  a 
pluralistic  society.  But  in  a world  of  ecological  power 
iStone,  1986)  the  degree  to  which  controls  or  policy 
parameters  are  institutionalited  may  be  more  crucial.  In  a 
sense,  if  the  state  determines  the  parameters  then  it  is 
essentially  a centralized  process.  In  the  case  of  land  use 
controls,  if  the  process  is  institutionalized  then  the 
battle  over  growth  or  no-growth  is  defined  by  the  state, 
Developers  will  hove  a long-term  framewor)i  within  which  they 
can  overcome  local  conflicting  interests  that  do  not 
subscribe  to  growth.  The  state  can  direct  land  use  without 
the  fear  that  the  growth-management  mechanism  will  be  used 
by  local  government  to  restrict  growth  unduly. 

Government  is  not  just  a dupe  of  interest  groups  nor  is 
It  merely  a facilitator  of  the  business  climate  for  the 
growth  machine.  Florida  has  tried  to  guide  development  at 
the  local  level  through  the  IGCPA.  a more  centralised 
control  through  the  GBA  ought  to  provide  greater  state-wide 


CHAPTER 


PROPOSITION  REDUX— HOH  TO  GET  FBOB  HERE  TO  THEBE 
Policy  adoption  ie  affected  by  many  factors  within  the 
local  political  setting.  Personal  attitudes,  power 
calationahips,  and  the  potential  inpacts  of  those  issues  and 
policies  enter  into  the  policy-neket ' s decision  calculus. 
Policies  reflect  the  interplay  of  interests  In  the  political 
arena.  The  purpose  of  this  research  ie  to  uneouec  the 
intricacies  of  chat  interplay  and  whether  there  is  a 
relationship  to  the  selection  of  policy,  To  that  end,  a 
survey  was  used  to  gather  Inforoation  and  Insights  fron 


local  participants  in  Che  land  use  policy  Baking  process  in 
Florida  cities  and  counties. 

This  it  a cooperative  analysis  of  urban  areas  operating 
under  the  sane  land  use  regulation  conditions.  A conparatlve 
study  is  defined  as  "the  study  of  numerous  cases  along  the 
sane  lines,  with  a view  to  reporting  and  interpreting 
nunerouB  oeasures  on  the  saae  variables  of  different 
’individuals'"  (Eckstein,  ig75,  p.  86).  The  use  of  a 
coBparative  approach  allows  generalisations  across  cities 
that  a case  study  would  not  afford.  Case  studies  afford  a 
Sweater  richness  of  data,  but  a conparatlve  study  gives  the 
opportunity  for  greater  breadth  of  research.  A comparative 


study  contributes  to  theory  in  the  form  of  "statenents  of 
regularity  about  the  structure,  behavior,  and  Interaction  o 
phenonena'  (Eckstein,  1P75,  p.  SB).  Case  studies  ate 
abundant  in  the  field  of  cosiuunity  power  and  urban  policy. 
Cosparative  cases,  however,  are  United.  In  the  area  of 
developmental  policies  and  land  use  there  ace  no  systematic 
large  scale  comparative  studies  addressing  policy  output. 
This  research  then  makes  an  original  contribution  to  the 


This  research  builds  from  a systems  model  of  the 
interaction  of  elements  of  the  policy  making  process  and 
applies  them  over  the  city  and  county  cases.*  At  that  level 


the  unit  of  analysis  is  the  community--eity  or  county.  The 
dependent  variable,  land  use  policies,  and  independent 
variables,  ecological  data,  are  measured  at  the  community 
level  and  assigned  to  each  case  (the  survey  respondent).  To 
make  a case  for  the  utility  of  the  input  variables  (in  terms 
of  their  impact  on  the  thruput  decision  making  mechanisms 
and  output  policies)  the  survey  data  uses  the  individual 
participant  (case)  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  The  research 
then  works  on  two  levels.  It  is  a comparative  aggregate 
study  of  interest  group  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  perceptions 
with  the  data  relevant  at  the  community  case  level. 

Policy  Process  Operation 

The  process  of  creating  and  adopting  urban  policy  is 

and  dynamic.  Several  aspects  of  the  process  that 


complicated 


than  "itefitifitic"  approach  which  ou^ht  to  ba  "theoretically 
aore  ravardin9."  He  expect  it  to  elucidate  the  Inpact  ot  the 
policy  environaent — conditions  and  actora — on  policy  trends 
which  characterise  the  role  of  governaent  In  addressing  land 
use  policy  Issues. 

The  process  of  policy  developaent  aay  have  a nuaber  of 
coaponents.  Eulau  and  Prewitt  (1973)  suggest  that  the 
process  is  like  a "policy  aap"  made  up  of  the  inage  or 
character  of  the  city,  the  diversity  of  problens  recogniaed 
within  the  coanunity,  and  the  consensus  of  position  that  is 
achieved  by  the  policy  actors.  Banfleld  (1961)  siailarly 
contends  that  the  process  is  reflected  by  the  distribution 
of  authority  between  participating  groups,  the  distribution 
of  power  and  the  struoture  of  control,  and  the  private 
versus  public  regarding  values  expressed  within  the  systea. 

Por  the  purposes  of  this  study  we  take  a two  track 
approach  within  a systeas  aodel,  Factors  considered  are  11 
the  policy  process  actors— their  confllcte,  power,  and 
Ideologies  and  2)  the  policy  snvltonaent  conditiona— growth , 
economic,  and  government  profiles.  The  actors  are  most 
importent  to  our  aodel.  Their  interactions  are  expected  to 
directly  affect  policy  selection.  The  individual 
characteristics  of  policy  actors  slso  contribute  to  the 
selection  of  policy  as  defined  by  their  expectations  of  the 
role  of  governaent.  The  role  of  government  Is  expressed  as  a 
normative  Ideology  of  actors  about  policlea  and  their 


purpose.  The  environment  conditions  plsy  a secondary  role  by 
constraining  or  expanding  opportunities  for  the  various 
actors  to  affect  policy  selection. 

Study  Method 

This  research  employed  a non-random  survey  of  policy 
actors  in  34  cities  and  19  counties  in  the  state  of  florida. 
A total  of  151  usable  survey  responses  were  obtained  out  of 
a possible  192  valid  survey  attempts  yielding  a response 
rate  of  7B.6I,  partial  information  from  tvo  additional  cases 
are  included  in  the  results  as  veil.  Table  4-1  shovs  a 
breakdown  of  attempts,  responses  and  rates  by  respondent 

Central  cities  of  metropolitan  statistical  areas  in 
Florida  as  of  the  1960  census  were  included  in  the  study 

located.  (There  ware  29  available  central  cities  in  Che  16 
Florida  HSAs  as  of  1983.)  Central  cities  and  their  counties 
were  chosen  because  they  would  be  the  communities  moat 
likely  to  be  experiencing  the  issues  surrounding  land  use 
politics.  Also  they  would  have  a significant  population  site 
for  which  specific  socio-economic  census  data  is  availabie. 

Eight  respondent  groups  were  selected  to  build  the 
mailing  list  for  the  survey.  These  groups  are  city  planners, 
county  planners,  city  managers,  county  administrators, 
directors  of  home  builder  associations,  directors  of 

commerce,  environmental  groups,  and  neighborhood 


survey  seeponee 


Respondent  Group 
City  Planner 
County  Planner 
City  Manager 
County  Administrator 

Environmentalists 
Neighborhood  Groups 


91. 6t 
loot 


57.1 


Notes!  * Two  counties  do  their  planning  jointly  through  the 
major  city  in  each  of  those  counties,  thereby  reducing  the 
universe  to  17  possible  county  planners. 

**  One  county  is  consolidated  with  its  city  and  does  not 
have  a county  administrator. 


end  cltlB«n  groups.  They  were  selected  because 
EepEeeent  the  Bain  actor  categories  Identified  in  growth 
politics — governnenc,  businese/developers,  and  residents. 

The  survey  instrument  was  constructed  by  following  the 
"Total  Design  Rethod"  (TDR)  (Dlllnan,  1970).  Its  use  is 
recoBisiended  because  of  its  track  record  of  producing  very 
high  response  rates.  To  do  this  the  nethod  suggests  the 
construction  of  questions  according  to  the  information 
needed,  the  best  stiueture  to  elicit  that  information,  and 
the  choice  of  words  to  convey  the  question.  Question  design 

done  in  the  field  of  land  use  politics  and  comnunity  power.  ^ 
The  majority  of  the  survey  questions  are  close-ended  to 
maxiaize  the  efficiency  of  response  inforaation.  A variety 
of  question  styles  were  selected  par  TDR  to  aake  the 
instrunent  lees  repetitious  and  to  improve  the  potential 
response  level.  Both  multiple  and  single  response  questions 
were  provided.  For  instance  the  questions  to  government 
officials  concerning  interest  group  and  actor  activities 
allowed  for  multiple  responses  instead  of  limiting  responses 
to  "the  most"  or  "the  best."  This  type  of  question  does  not 


force  arbitrary  selection  of  actors  which  could  provide 
false  feedback  especially  concerning  influence  and  success. 
Some  questions  were  partially  closed  and  provided  an 
opportunity  for  the  respondent  to  fill  in  his/her  own  answer 


the  exietlng  enswers  did  not  fit  the  pertlcular 
situation.  The  listing  of  "other”  with  a blank  to  fill, 

Two  series  of  questions,  focussing  on  ideology  and  land 
use  polioies,  requested  Likert  style  responses,  i.e., 
strongly  agree  to  strongly  disagree.  A "don't  know”  response 
was  also  provided.  Hording  and  length  of  questions  followed 
the  Dillnan  nethod's  suggestions  using  sinple  but  accurate 
phrasing.  Attention  also  was  given  to  bias,  technical 
accuracy,  and  double  queries  in  questions.  Several 
questions,  especially  to  planners  concerning  planning 
activity,  follow  a series  pattern  to  break  out  separate 
activities  or  events.  The  pre-tests  conducted  on 
practitioners  in  the  field  identified  ambiguous  and  biased 
questions  which  were  revised  for  the  final  instrument. 

Pive  different  versions  of  the  survey  instrument  were 
used.  Different  wording  was  selected  for  different 
respondent  groups,  eg.,  the  use  of  "city”  for  city  planners 
and  managers  and  "county”  for  county  planners  and 
administrators.  Only  planners  were  asked  technical  questions 
about  policies  used,  intent  and  meaning  of  goals  and 
objectives,  and  sixe  of  the  planning  department.  Government 
respondents  were  asked  a series  of  questions  about  their 
perceptions  of  interest  group  activities  in  the  land  use 
process.  Interest  groups  were  asked  to  evaluate  only  their 
own  activities.  All  other  questions  were  given  to  each 


respondent  group  in  the  same  fornat.  The  planners  were  asked 
the  most  guestions,  26.  Interest  groups  were  asked  16 
questions. 

A final  forsiat  of  the  survey  was  pretested  anong  a 
nuaber  of  potential  respondents.  These  test  respondents 
included  faculty  in  the  urban  planning  and  political  science 
departnents  at  the  University  of  florida,  a Chamber  of 
Coanerce  staff  person  in  Gainesville,  and  practicing  urban 
planners  in  Alachua  county  and  Orlando,  Hodifications  were 
nade  based  on  their  written  connents  and  interviews  with 

hue  to  tine  and  resource  limitations,  only  two  contacts 
were  scheduled  for  each  potential  respondent.  Each  was  sent 
a letter  outlining  the  study  and  the  need  for  their 
participation,  a aurvey  and  a return  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope.  (See  Appendix  C for  examples  of  letters  and 
surveys.)  Each  survey  was  coded  with  a number  to  use  as  a 
reeponse  checii  system.  Only  those  who  had  not  responded 
within  the  first  month  were  sent  a follow-up  package.  AH 
letters  and  nailing  envelopes  were  individually  addressed. 
Pet  TDH,  no  computer  labels  or  generic  addresses  {e.g.. 
Planning  Director)  were  used.  Names  and  official  titles  were 
uaed  to  personalise  the  process. 

nailing  lists  were  developed  from  a number  of  sources. 
Planners  and  administrators  in  cities  and  counties  were 
taken  from  the  most  recent  editions  of  the  statewide 


directorleB  of  Flocida  Municipal  officiala  and  county 


Officiala.  Tha  Florida  Chamber  of  Commerce  provided  the 
original  aCate-wide  liac  for  aelection  of  Chamber  directora. 
Either  the  aingle  Chamber  aervlng  the  caae  city  or  the 
largeat  or  moat  centrally  located  Chamber  aerving  Che  caae 
city  area  vas  aelected.  Builder  respondenta  were  aelecced 
from  a atatewida  liaC  provided  by  the  Florida  Home  Buildera 
ABaociation  in  Tallahaaaee.  Builder  AaaociaClon  Directora 
were  aelected  for  participation  by  the  city  their 
aaaociation  repreaented.  The  firat  mailing  liat  conaiated  of 
a total  of  143  potential  reapondenta. 

One  month  after  the  initial  mailing  a aecond  letter  and 
aurvey  package  were  aent  as  part  of  the  aecond  wave.  At  this 
tine  the  mailing  list  vaa  increased  by  56  potential 
respondenta  due  to  initial  difficulties  in  identifying 
neighborhood  and  environmentalist  representatives.  The  total 
number  of  potential  respondents  increased  to  199. 

Originally  names  of  non-buBiness  interests. 


environmentalists,  and  neighborhood  contact  persons  were 
solicited  by  an  open-ended  question  on  planners*  surveys. 
The  poor  response  rate  to  this  question  requited  additional 
measures  be  taken  to  locate  citiren  groups  active  in  the 
area  of  land  use.  Environmental  groups  were  sought  first, 
but  not  enough  organized  groups  were  identified  to 
adequately  cover  the  case  cities.  Lists  of  contacts  were 
obtained  and  used,  however,  from  Florida  Defenders  of  the 


Environnent , Inc,,  th«  Florida  Department  of  Environmental 
Regulation,  the  Environmental  Information  Center  of  the 
Florida  Conaervation  Foundation,  and  telephone  liatlnge  for 
environmental  groups  in  selected  cities.  Lists  and  addresses 
were  not  always  complete  or  correct.  Several  survey  letters 
were  undeliveiable . 

Departments  of  Community  Development  or  similar  agency  were 
contacted  by  phone  in  each  study  city.  Lists  of  neighborhood 
contact  persons,  officers  of  homeowner  or  subdivision 
groups,  and  other  organised  neighborhood  groups  were 
obtained  and  added  to  the  potential  respondent  mailing  list, 
the  lists  of  neighborhood  groups  varied  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Some  cities  had  as  many  as  «0  to  50  groups  on  their 
lists.  Only  one  group  from  each  sip  code  was  selected.  If 
there  was  more  than  one  group  per  tip  code  then  the  list  was 
first  testileted  to  those  groups  with  an  individual  contact 

with  single  or  fewer  tip  codes,  no  more  than  a doten 
potential  respondents  were  selected  at  random  with 
alternates  selected  if  e contact  person  was  not  listed.  The 
method  of  selection  was  not  entirely  unbiased  nor 
scientific.  But  we  attempted  to  avoid  massive  oversampling 
from  highly  organised  cities. 


The  llBitatlon  of  selecting 
neighbochood  groups  is  that  sorae 

addressing  issues  in  that  city, 
neighborhood  progcaa,  and  no  con 


>oth  envi ronaental  and 

) environnental  group 
lece  was  no  organised 
ict  persons  could  be 


identified.  Identification  of  these  groups  was  very 
difficult.  Without  intinate  knowledge  or  contact  with  a 
knowledgeable  person  the  guality  of  infomation  about 
organised  groups  was  constrained  by  the  city  staff  persons 
contacted.  Eventually  all  but  five  {5}  cities  were 
represented  by  a valid  neighborhood  and/or  environnental 
group  response.  There  were  eleven  (]]]  cities  which  were 

occurred  for  several  cities  which  potentially  biases  the 
citizen  group  responses  as  a respondent  group. 

The  final  nailing  list  contained  199  potential 
respondents.  Response  fron  the  initial  contact  with 
respondents  resulted  in  101  valid  returns.  The  second 
contact  resulted  in  SO  additional  valid  returns.  Phone  calls 
resulted  in  2 nore  partial  returns  for  a total  of  153  usable 
responses.  (A  total  of  8 unusable  surveys  were  returned.) 

The  final  usable  response  was  received  in  the  mail  four 
months  after  the  project  began. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  outline  the 
propositions  snd  the  independent  variables  which  are  created 
to  test  them  end  a discussion  of  the  dependent  variable — the 


land  use  policies — as  system  outputs  and  their 
classifications. 


Propositions 

The  systems  model  diagrams  the  elements  of  the  local 
land  use  process.  The  stages  of  the  model  include  input — 
the  environment  factors,  the  support  and  success  of 
participants,  the  thruput — which  contains  Che  conflict, 
power,  and  ideology  factors  and  the  output — the  dependent 
land  use  policies  (Figure  4-1).  The  independent  and 
dependent  variables  are  introduced  and  discussed  briefly 
under  each  of  the  proposition  and  oonceptual  headings  below. 
Detailed  descriptions  of  how  the  variables  are 
operationalised  and  measured  are  included  In  Che  next 
chapter . 

Proposition  One 


conditions  in  a community  which  generate  group  or  individual 
participation  in  the  policy  process.  This  participation 
contributes  to  participant  influence  over  policy  decision 
making.  The  final  land  use  policy  product  is  determined,  at 
least  in  part  by  the  makeup  of  Che  perticipents  end  the 
political  influence  generated  by  them,  conflicts  between 
them,  and  Chair  attitudas  about  planning  and  the  role  of 


These  three  factors,  power,  ideology,  and  conflict 
combine  not  only  to  affect  policy  outputs,  but  also  to  shape 


9nd  influence  governaent's  cole  in  the 
controlling  lend  use.  By  understanding  Che  political 
influence  or  power  of  each  of  the  groups  and  their 
attitudes,  we  may  be  able  to  build  insights  about  why 
certain  policies  are  adopted  and  others  are  not. 

Orientations  about  the  role  of  government  are  identified 
through  attitudes  about  land  use  responsibilities.  The  power 
to  impleaent  those  orientations  affects  the  adoption  and  use 
of  policies  governing  land  use  and  the  direction  which 
government  tabes  in  its  land  use  role. 

Sources  of  political  power  and  the  use  of  it  in  the 
land  use  process  can  be  approached  by  a number  of  different 
dimensions.  These  range  in  order  from  participation  in  the 
plenning  procesa — a modest  potential  for  power — Co 
interactions  such  as  activity  level,  contact,  responsiveness 
Co  groups,  requests  by  groups,  and  success  by  influencing 
the  process  to  achieve  a desired  policy  ouCput-'O  reflection 
of  some  power.  Each  group  was  asked  Co  answer  guestions 
about  their  own  activities  and  influence  abilities  in  the 
land  use  planning  process.  Planners  snd  edministreCors  were 
asked  to  Indicate  their  perceptions  of  these  groups*  past 
afforcs  Co  participate  in  and  influence  Che  lend  use 

Power  and  influence  are  concepts  which  ace  difficult  Co 
prove  because  they  are  often  based  on  perceptions. 


Infomatlon  on  participant  activity  and  contact  as  vail  as 
perceptions  of  their  success  by  both  Che  public  and  the 
90vernnent  sectors  will  build  a base  of  infomatlon  on 
coDounlCy  power.  This  infomatlon  represents  the  potential 
ability  to  influence  the  land  use  process. 

Several  variables  are  created  to  represent  these 
concepts.  BUSl  and  ClTfl  represent  the  perceptions  las 
noBinationsI  of  government  respondents  about  the  success  of 
business  and  citisen  groups  respectively  in  influencing  the 
land  use  process.  These  two  variables  are  cumulative  scores 
of  the  nominations  received  by  groups  which  are  perceived  to 
have  the  greatest  success  in  influencing  the  land  uae 
process  in  a particular  community.  Higher  scores  reflect  a 
higher  number  of  nominations  by  respondents.  BUSl  represents 
the  nominations  of  influentials . chambei 


realtor/developecs.  CITZl  represents  the  nominations  of 
envi ronmentslists  and  neighborhood  groups.  These  variables 


are  construoted  from  question  5 in  Che  government 
respondents'  questionnaire. 

A more  general  question  is  posed  about  which  actors 
have  influence  or  power  in  the  broader  policy  process. 

perceptions.  These  perceptions  are  espscted  to  affect  the 
way  in  which  participants  approach  the  decision  making 
process  and  thus  contributes  to  the  policy  selection 
process.  Three  nominal  categories  of  power  are  identified  In 
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Che  responses  as  Che  public  sector,  business  sector,  and 
groups/pluralisn.  The  variable  PONCB  (question  27  in 
govecnaenc  respondents'  questionnaire)  represents  the 
aggregate  responses. 

Ideologies  and  the  role  of  qovetnaent 

The  second  participant  characteristic  is  the  values  and 
ideologies  of  the  actors.  Two  secies  of  attitude  questions 
are  designed  to  identify  individual  orientations  about  the 
use  of  land  and  governnenC's  role  in  that  process. 

Ideology  can  be  defined  as  "a  cluster  of  beliefs  that 
is  elaborate,  integrated,  and  relatively  coherent  and  that 
connects  thought  with  a program  of  action"  Schultse  (1985, 
p,  71.  Or  it  can  be  viewed  as  "a  constellation  of  beliefs 
and  preferences  about  the  nature  of  the  constituent  eleoents 
in  social  or  community  life  ...  (Agger,  Ooldrich  and 
Swanson,  1972,  p,  2)."  Ideologies  also  can  be  a method  of 
"perceiving  and  reacting  to  the  political  system"  and 
answers  the  question  "what  role  should  the  government  play 
in  allocating  the  resources  produced  in  the  economy,  the 
society,  and  the  governmental  institutions  themselves? 

(Agger  et  al.,  1972,  p.  9-lOJ"  Ideology  can  be  method  as 
well  as  belief  system  (Sohultse,  1985). 

We  can  view  political  ideology  in  terms  of  the 
preferred  role  of  government  as  conservative,  liberal,  or 
progressive.^  Then  we  can  view  it  as  a ptaferred  method  to 
achieve  an  interest,  for  example  as  government  regulation 


av«nu«s  foe  powsr  to  narket  intecasts  whoas  want  to  pcoaote 
growth  for  self  gain.  Incentive  pollciea  nay  be  a coapeomise 
power  poBition — the  new  coBUnunity  power  ae  outlined  by  Stone 
(19861.  These  nay  institutionalize  growth,  but  allow 
governnent  to  retain  eoae  regulatory  power. 

oomproalse  approach  to  land  use.  falling  within  the 
innovative  category.  It  should  be  considered,  however,  ae  an 
alternative  approach.  Growth  manageaent  is  not  a fallback 

Instead  it  can  be  used  to  advance  a variety  of  interestfi.  It 
can  be  a oeans  to  nanage,  direct,  or  accoaoodate  growth, 
each  of  which  may  have  different  interest  group  support  and 
impact  on  the  use  and  development  of  land.  Therefore,  the 
use  of  growth  management  should  indicate  a government 
derived  parameter  to  the  development  of  land,  but  capable  of 
supporting  a variety  of  land  based  interests. 

In  this  study  we  compare  the  attitudes  (as  orientations 
Co  the  role  of  government)  of  individuals  to  policies  within 
communities  in  order  to  find  a relationship  between  the 
presence  of  particular  attitudes  and  particular  policies  in 
their  communities.  Additionally,  we  can  compare  the 
influence  of  particular  interest  groups  to  the  presence  of 
certain  policies,  while  individual  attitudes  and  interest 
group  influence  cannot  be  accounted  for  as  the  Eame,  there 


parallels  to  policy  adoption  and 


Three  aggregate  variables  are  created  to  represent 
these  ideologies.  LIB,  C0N5V,  and  FPOGR  represent  scales 
created  fron  the  ideology  survey  questions  that  measure 
agreement  with  liberal  and  conservative  implementation  of 
the  land  use  process,  and  progressive  roles  for  government 
in  Che  land  use  process  respectively.  On  each  of  these 
variables,  a higher  score  represents  agreement  with  the 
ideology.  LIB  is  made  up  of  quscions  16-1,  16-6,  16-6,  and 
16-9  in  the  planners'  questionnaires  {question  11  in  the 
groups'  questionnaire  and  question  8 in  the  administrators' 
questionnaire).  Likewise,  CONSV  is  made  up  of  questions  16- 
3,  16-4,  and  16-6.  All  respondents  were  aslted  those 
questions.  PBOGR  is  made  up  of  questions  17-2,  17-3,  and  17 
4 in  the  planner’s  questionnaire  {question  10  in  the  groups 
questionnaire).  The  question  was  not  asked  of 
administrators. 

Conflict 

conflict,  as  it  pertains  to  the  adoption  of  local 
policy,  can  be  located  at  the  individual  level — conflict 
between  actors — and  at  the  city  level — within  the  policy 
adoption  process.  Conflict  between  various  actors  is 
addressed  through  survey  questions  concerning  actor  groups’ 
{business  and  citisen)  positions  on  the  growth  issue. 
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BUSS  and  C1TZ2  represent  the  cunulative  scorei 
actors’  position  towards  growth  in  the  coonunity  as  rated  by 
all  survey  respondents.  Higher  scores  represent  a perception 
of  support  of  growth  by  Chose  respondents,  lower  scores 
represent  a perception  chat  the  groups  oppose  growth.  BUSl 
Is  created  fron  question  3-1,  3-2,  and  3-3  in  the  planners’ 
questionnaire  (question  16  in  the  groups’  questionnaire  and 
question  3 in  the  adolnistrators'  questionnaire). 

Another  secies  of  questions  is  ashed  about  actual 
conflict  within  the  adoption  of  land  use  policy  and  around 


the  issue  context  of  conflict.  Conflict  levels  indicate  the 
ease  with  which  desired  land  use  policies  are  likely  to  be 
achieved.  Conflict,  therefcre,  can  be  a paraaeter  on  the  use 
of  political  power.  The  variable  COHPL  represents  a 
cumulative  scale  of  issues  where  higher  scores  represent 
perceptions  of  greater  conflict.  CONPL  is  constructed  from 
questions  25-2,  25-5,  25-6,  and  25-7  in  the  planners’ 
questionnaire  (question  12  in  the  groups’  and  question  14  in 
the  administrators’  questionnaires).  One  issue,  adoption  of 
impact  fees,  is  used  independently  as  FEE  (question  25 — 
planners'  questionnaire). 

Fropositions  Two  and  Three 

Propositions  two  end  three  suggest  that  ecological 
factors  will  directly  affect  cr  contribute  to  the  degree  to 
which  policy  conflicts  erupt  and  the  need  to  wield  political 
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influence  or  power,  whereas  proposition  one  Is  oainly 
concerned  with  the  characteristics  of  individuals, 
propositions  two  and  three  use  the  envi conoental  condition 
of  the  city  as  the  leain  unit  of  analysis.  Proposition  two 
centers  on  the  livelihood  that  differences  in  Che  econonic 
characteristics  of  the  city  itself  will  affect  policy 
decisions.  Proposition  three  pertains  to  the  inpact  of 
povecnnent  characteristics. 

The  policy  environoent  is  comprised  of  input  variables 
which  are  expected  Co  be  important  in  shapinp  land  use 
policy.  These  Include  growth  factors,  business  and  economic 
indicators,  and  government  factors.  The  policy  environment 
can  intervene  in  the  policy  process  by  affecting  the 
potential  use  of  influence  exercised  by  key  actors,  altering 
the  selection  of  land  use  policy. 

The  general  population  indicators  of  the  city  comprise 
the  local  growth  profile.  The  growth  profile  affects  the 
degree  of  freedom  which  is  available  to  the  decision  makers. 

A homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  socio'sconomic  profile 
indicates  the  potential  level  of  conflict  in  the  community 
and  thus  the  constraints  on  decision  making,  The  rate  of 
overall  growth  is  considered  to  be  the  indication  of  tha 
potential  for  policy  change.  It  is  supplemented  by  land 
usage  figures — residential,  commercial,  and  undeveloped. 

This  measure  of  population  diversity  mey  be  significant  to 


the  specialized  land  use  policy  area.  In  addition,  region  of 
the  state  nay  oahe  a difference  as  to  the  tolerance  for 
growth  and  Che  types  of  policies  that  are  politically 
acceptable , 

Several  variables  represent  the  population 
characteristics  of  the  coouBunitiee.  GPOH  is  the  population 
growth  race  in  the  city  or  county  froa  1980  to  198S, 
POP80/POP8S  (CFOP,  COPOP)  represents  the  actual  population 
for  the  city  or  county  respectively  for  1960  or  1985.  RES 
(TRESC,  TRESCO]  is  the  percentage  of  the  total  city  or 
county  land  area  that  is  designated  residential.  (Only  16  of 
24  cities  and  17  of  19  counties  have  this  data  available.) 

The  econoDic  conditions  which  affect  business 
operations  also  affect  Che  political  Involvenent  of  business 
interests  in  the  land  use  policy  area  and  affect  their 
attempts  to  gain  and  use  political  power.  A number  of 
indicators  are  available  which  Indicate  business  growth 
potential  and  growth  in  the  different  sectors  of  the 
economy.  These  indicators,  however,  can  be  affected  by  many 
other  factors  and  indicate  a number  of  directions.  But  the 
specific  indicators  that  are  likely  to  affect  Che  economic 
interests  in  the  land  use  process  are  not  indicators  of 
business,  but  indicators  for  business. 

Indicators  of  the  economic  profile  used  are  H8VAL 
actual  housing  values  and  PCINC  per  capita  income.  These 


vaciAbles  are  available  at  the  city  level  only.  They 
represent  the  value  of  the  housing  narket  and 
situation  of  residents  in  that  coununity. 

Governsient  profile 

finally,  governiitent  finances,  specifically  revenue  and 
expenditure  sources,  indicate  the  contributors  on  which 

benefits  received  or  ability  to  pay  principle  is  in  use,  the 
size  of  governaent,  and  whether  it  can  act  as  an  independent 
or  dependent  participant  in  the  land  use  policy  aaking 

charges  for  services,  and  the  level  of  capital  outlay  (as  a 
crude  indicator  of  coaaitnent  to  capital  projects  and 
growth}  nay  reflect  a fiscal  bias.  This  is  a bias  that  can 
affect  the  selection  of  land  use  policies.  Combined  with  the 

important  indicator  of  policy  preference. 


which  are  derived  from  property  taxes;  and  CXPPR,  the 
proportion  of  total  city  expenditures  which  ace  allocated 
for  capital  outlay.  Proportion  of  revenue  was  selected 
instead  of  a per  capita  formula  because  proportion  of  the 
budget  allocated  or  relied  on  provides  a measure  of 
government  autonomy  or  dependence.  This  is  the  focus  of 


propoeltlof)  th 
depend«nc«  on 
porticipante  C 


a.  The  degcee  of  government  autonomy  or 
y funding  source  can  affect  the  ability  o 


process.  The  greater  th 
greater  the  influence  o 
the  dependence  on  user 
business  i 


property  taxes,  the 
autonomy  from 


These  profiles,  like  the  participant  factors, 
contribute  to  the  overall  policy  approach  to  growth  and  land 
use  in  cities.  Burrows  {197B,  p.  132)  suggests  that  the 
first  stage  in  land  use  planning  is  where  "market  forces 
predominate."  This  potential  for  "unconstrained  growth" 
gives  way  to  the  next  stage  which  requires  a more 
constrained  "modified  growth  plan."  hn  "iterative  procedure" 
would  produce  the  best  possible  growth  management  plan  out 
of  compromise  between  "public  and  private  goals."  This 
process  suggests  that  a city  may  experience  stages  of  growth 
politics. 

Cities  may  experience  different  stages  in  addressing 
growth  issues  depending  upon  whether  they  are  beginning  to 
experience  growth,  feeling  growth's  full  impact,  reacting 
and  reducing  dysfunctions  of  growth,  and  attempting  to  slow 

dependent  variables  which  are  influenced  by  both  the 
participant  factors  and  the 


intervening  growth  conditions. 


Dependent  variables- 


The  finel  phase  of  the  Dodel  contains  the  dependent 


Information  about  land  use  policy  usaqe  was  gathered  through 
the  eucvey  instrument  in  lieu  of  content  analysis  of 
comprehensive  plans,  development  regulations  and  ordinances 
of  local  governments.  Only  city  and  county  planners  were 


asked  to  indicate  Che  contribution  Che  policy  makes  to  Che 
achievement  of  the  city's/county’s  land  development  goals. 


Policy  value  ranged  high  to  low  as  integral,  neosssary,  no 
effect,  or  impediment.  This  response  range  is  an  attempt  to 

cities/counties.  He  expect  Co  find  that  the  degree  of  policy 
relevance  may  be  a more  refined  output  of  actor 
participation. 


opportunity  to  select  their  most  important  or  least 
important  policies,  but  would  have  relied  on  their  memory 
and  attention  at  the  time  of  Che  response.  Providing  a list 
of  possible  policies  focusses  attention.  The  list  was 
designed  to  be  comprehensive  in  order  to  capture  the  most 
important  policies  for  each  place  and  generate  a pattern  of 
policy  use  in  each  city. 


this  research  seventeen  land  use  policies  were 
to  represent  the  various  spproaches  which  locsl 


government  nay  ta](e  in  their  compreheneive  plana  and 
development  regulations.  The  research  by  Gleeson  et  al. 
(1975)  provided  the  initial  guidance  on  selecting  a variety 
of  flexible  to  regulatory  policy  approaches.  Their  approach 
to  ranking  or  grouping  policies  consisted  of  the  permanence 
of  the  policy  (how  easy  is  it  to  change)  and  the  impact  or 
control  over  Che  marltet  in  determining  land  usage. 

Policies  for  this  survey  were  selected  to  represent  a 
continuum  of  government  options  for  planning  and 
development.  Policy  characteristics  represent  regulatory  or 
flexible  method  of  managing  land  use,  effect  on  land  price 
or  supply,  using  fiscal  incentives,  and  permanence  of  the 
policy  components  (as  outlined  by  Gleeson  eC  al.,  197S).  The 
classification  of  policies  ultimately  may  be  refined  Co 
reflect  the  acceptance  of  government  intervention  such  as 
traditional  policies  with  controlled  government  involvement 
to  innovative  policies  with  expanded  government  involvement. 

Policies  reflect  the  various  Impacts  as  outlined  above, 
but  carry  with  them  different  levels  of  private  and  public 
tolerance.  Policiea  are  not  derived  in  a vacuum,  but 
represent  a cumulative  acceptance  of  government  involvement 
in  the  use  of  land.  There  may  be  a tendency  to  prefer  a 
regulatory  or  flexible  approach,  but  the  existence  of  policy 
precedence  nay  be  a better  indicator  of  the  aet  of  policies 
which  represent  a community's  approach  to  land  use. 


ibpifioenc  lar 
connection  it 
Poc  instance 

or  slowing 
regulatory 


Policy  Charaoteristios 

use  plans  and  the  inpact  of  Che  policy.  This 
key  criterion  for  classification  of  policy, 
o achieve  the  iapact  of  pronoting  growth,  the 

th  nay  be  Dost  effectively  pursued  through 
use  policies. 

role  for  government,  stressing  flexibility  or  predictability 
of  planning  approaches  may  indicate  a reliance  on  the  market 
Co  determine  the  beet  use  of  land  and  a short  term  focus.  An 

regulation  and  comprehensive  planning  may  indicate  a 

of  the  best  use  of  land.  Government  involvement  and  perhaps 
control  of  the  parameters  affecting  fiscal  windfall  and 

role  for  government  or  at  least  a directing  role.  An  example 
is  a reliance  on  a partnership  approach  or  at  least  a 
negotiated  approach  to  the  use  of  land  (Clavel,  1986}. 

The  policy  claasification  scheme  is  essentially 
concerned  with  the  distribution  of  benefits  within  the 
community.  To  be  rational  is  to  select  policies  based  on 
efficiency  criteria.  To  be  political  is  to  select  policies 


services  rendered  (benefits  received)  end  by 


whoa  or  how  the  cost  li  paid  (Ervin  et  el.,  1977,  p.  35). 

concerned  with  the  efficiency  questions  of  interest  to 

over  the  distribution  of  riqhts  and  qooda."  Therefore,  first 

the  interests  and  influence  of  the  eapected  beneficiaries. 

Role  of  Govt.  Policy  Hethod  Impact 

Pacilitetor  Plexible  ProBOte 

Satisficer  Regulation  Control 

Oi recto r/Partner  IncentiveB  Manage 

To  )ceep  the  discussion  of  policies  in  perspective  of 
teal  situations,  traditional  to  innovative  accuBulations  of 
land  use  policies  may  reflect  flexible  to  cegulatory  policy 
characteriatica.  Traditional  policies  represent  the  well- 
Xnown,  aanageable,  low-risk  land  use  approach.  It  nay  also 
be  flexible  due  to  application  over  tine.  This  type  of 
manipulation  produces  the  climate  to  adopt  additional 
policies  which  approach  land  use  in  new  and  innovative  ways. 
These  additional  policies  may  be  more  regulatory  in  nature 
to  checii  the  loopholes  or  Inadequacies  of  the  traditional 
policies  as  actors  learn  to  use  then  for  their  own  purposes 


Ideology 


Supply,  price,  and  incentive  ace  iaportant 
characCerlsticB  of  lend  use  policies,  but  nay  have  United 
practical  use  in  understanding  the  actual  policies  in  use 
coanuniCiee . Their  potential  inpacC,  however,  nay  help  us 
understand  how  policies  which  are  not  used  now  nay  fare  wh 
considered  for  adoption  in  the  future. 

Supply  Policies 

The  literature  confiras  that  soning  and  planning 
policies  interact  with  the  denand  for  land  and  houeing, 


isaobi  Bartlett,  1980;  PishKind,  1980;  Johnston,  1980; 
Hundie,  1980).  Per  instance,  land  use  policies  can  affect 

for  eaanpla,  exclusionary  soning  restrictione  drive  up  the 

a phased  or  slow-growth  approach  (Hills,  1! 


options  for  land  d 
environaent  (restri; 


constrain  the  availability  of 
velopnent  and  encourage  a constrained 
cting  supply  and  affecting  the  ability 


moderate  or  long-t 
restrictions)  poli 


,e  and  Long,  1980),  Property  owners  have 
.arm  protection  of  their  property  value  t 
which  restrict  (regulation  aethod)  land 
irowth  limiting  (by  developaent 
ces  ace  noratoriuas,  minlaum  lot  sise,  a 
ee  Burrowe,  1978).  The  availability  of 


land  also  can  be  United  through  policies  such  as  coanon 
soning,  requiring  agricultural  tones,  greenspace.  and 

the  land  reduces  the  options  tor  land  use,  such  as  control 
of  utility  placement  {Hhicelaw,  1980). 

traditional  policies.  Oreenspace,  utility  placeaent,  pernit 
Llaits  and  agriculture  tones  are  nore  innovative  or  at  least 
less  accepted  by  conaunities.  The  more  regulatory,  the  less 
politically  acceptable  in  growth  climates. 

Price  Policies 

The  price  of  land  reflects  its  value  as  deterained  by 
market  forces.  Land  use  policies  such  as  transfers  of 

soning,  and  land  use  performance  standards  can  facilitate 


market  determined  land  use.  Government  can  allow  market 
forces  Co  set  the  price  of  land  as  a response  to  demands  for 
land  use  without  relying  on  artificial  supply  restrictions 
and  regulations  against  certain  uses  {Mitte  and  Long,  1960). 
Land  use  policies  that  are  price  oriented  may  rely  on  market 

rather  Chan  supply  oriented  policies  are  more  adaptable  to 
changes  in  the  marketplace. 

The  price  policies  used  in  this  analysis  are  planned 
unit  development,  a traditionally  accepted  policy  and  land 


for  various  uaaa  and  tha  narket  value  of  land  (and  deaand) 
by  InCluenclnq  financial  options  to  both  encourage  and 
discourage  land  use.  These  financial  policies  allow 
governaent  to  regulate  windfalls,  by  recouping  the  cost  of 
land  developaent  for  the  conmunity  through  regulation  and  at 
the  same  tioe  encourage  fleaibility  through  financial 
incentives  to  property  owners  and  developers.  Policies  such 
as  inpact  fees,  enterprise  aones,  capital  iaproveaent 
budget,  and  tax  increnent  financing  nay  suggest  a growth 
nanagenent  approach.  (This  does  not  prooote  or  restrict 
growth  but  gives  governaent  an  opportunity  to  be  a director 
and  achieve  a beneficial  position  between  conservative  and 

The  three  incentive  policies  used  in  this  analysis  aca 
iaipact  fess  and  enterprise  xones,  less  acceptable  policies 
and  capital  iaprovenent  budget,  a traditional  or  highly 
accepted  policy.” 

Table  4-3  is  a list  of  the  policies  used  in  the  survey 
Instrunent,  their  nethod  of  control,  expected  inpact  on  tha 
use  of  land,  and  tha  degree  of  peraanence  exhibited  by  the 
policy.  But  as  pointed  out,  the  realities  of  political  naeds 
and  actual  land  usa  governance  does  not  adapt  well  to  these 
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analytical  confinea.  instead,  traditional  policies  eaist  in 

tcadlcional  set  of  polioies  is  an  indioation  of  branching 

policies  becoaes  accepted  and  thus  traditional.  The  sore 
policies  used  by  a city,  Che  note  unpredictable  its  land  use 
process  and  the  sioie  likely  it  is  Co  be  struggling  to  adapt 
to  various  interests.  The  fewer  policies  used  by  a city,  the 
acre  aanageable  and  predictable  is  its  land  use  process  and 
the  less  likely  is  there  Co  be  conflict.  The  presence  of 
different  aeasures  of  actor  support  and  success  will 
indicate  their  power  Co  aove  the  land  use  process  off 
traditional  ground  or  keep  it  there  as  the  status  quo. 

A Gutman  scale  of  11  items  was  created  from  the 
original  list  of  policies.  (A  full  explanation  is  included 
in  the  next  chapter.)  The  scale  reflects  Chat  the  most  used 
policies  ace  soaewhat  traditional  in  their  characterisation. 
The  least  used  policies  are  the  innovative,  restrictive 
policies.  Therefore,  the  greater  Che  number  of  policies  used 
by  a coaaunity,  the  less  traditional  and  the  more 
unpredictable  their  process.  That  is  unpredictable  froa  a 
political  standpoint  in  terms  of  the  process  parameters. 

More  predictable  in  the  sense  of  being  aore  regulatory. 

Developers  seek  a non-changing  predictable  policy 
environment  that  they  can  count  on.  Traditional  policies 


sisn.T 


ar;“‘ ' 
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provide  that  etability.  Anti-growth  actors  nay  favor  new 
policies  added  on  to  the  existing  traditional  list  in  order 
to  change  the  process  to  suit  a eore  regulatory  paraaeter. 
The  mote  policies  used,  the  greater  the  change  in  the  rules 

stability  in  Che  rules  of  the  gene,  who  is  favored  by  the 

variable  policy  represents  the  cuaulative  score  of  a 
coBRunity  of  use  of  the  11  individual  policies  that  Bake  up 

The  null  hypothesis  is  that  policies  are  randoBly  or 
arbitrarily  adopted  and  that  political  influence  and  power, 
conflict,  and  ideology  do  net  affect  local  governraents' 
selection  of  land  use  policies.  The  next  chapter  will 
explore  the  data  through  statistical  manipulation  providing 
the  nerits  from  which  conclusions  Bay  be  drawn. 

The  expected  differences  between  groups  in  their 
perceptions  and  as  others  perceive  their  activities  suggests 
that  there  is  an  order  to  Che  influence  and  dynaaics  of  the 
land  use  policy  process.  CoBbining  these  indications  with 
the  classification  of  policies  and  their  ratings  leads  us  to 

activity  and  policy  relevance. 


URBAN  POLITICAL  ECONOHV 
Interest  Group  Politics  of  Land  U« 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  data  analysis 
which  defines  the  characteristics  of  the  growth  politics 
actors.  The  relationships  chat  surface  are  expected  to 
confirn  our  expectations  that  Che  growth  nachine  and  anti- 
growth politics  patterns  are  related  to  Che  selection  of 
policies  by  cOBsuniCies.  This  pattern  will  help  to  explain 
the  nature  of  urban  political  econosty  around  this  policy 


Actor  Particioation 

Proposition  one  sCates  that  we  expect  certain 
oondiCions  present  which  are  evidence  of  group  or  individual 
participation  in  the  policy  process.  In  turn,  this 
participation  contributes  to  actor  influence  over  policy 
decision  Baking.  The  final  land  use  policy  product  is 
deterained,  at  least  in  part  by  the  nakeup  of  the 
participants  and  the  political  influence  generated  by  thes, 
conflicts  between  them,  end  their  attitudes  about  planning 
and  the  role  of  governaent.  To  confirn  this  proposition  we 
would  expect  to  find  that  there  would  be  observable  and 
significant  differences  between  the  actor  groups — 
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position  towards  growth  raprasanting  conflict,  attitudas 
about  planning  and  the  role  of  govarnnent,  and  influance  in 

role  in  planning,  perceived  Co  be  influential  in  the 
process,  to  strongly  support  growth,  and  to  perceive  low 
levels  of  conflict  in  Che  coDounity.  the  citiaan  groups 
would  be  expected  to  have  opposite  characteristics.  These 
findings  would  conficn  our  growth  nachine  scenario  of 
politics.  CovernDent  is  expected  to  take  an  alternate 
position  on  its  role  in  planning,  perceive  a growth  nachine 
influence  pattern,  and  have  nixed  positions  on  growth  and 
perceptions  of  conflict.  This  would  contribute  to  the  notion 
that  government  is  a somewhat  independent  force  in  the 
political  arena  and  represents  the  progressive  alternative. 
position  and  conflict 

Positions  held  by  various  actors  are  addressed  through 
survey  guestions  concerning  actor  groups'  similarity  or 
conflict  on  growth  issue  positions  and  their  participation 
in  the  land  use  process.  Respondents  represent  four  private 
interest  groups  which  are  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
homebuilder  association,  neighborhood  group,  and 
environmentalist  group,  In  addition  Che  planners  and 
administrators,  representing  the  insiders  of  the  land  use 
policy  process,  are  asked  their  perceptions  of  which  prlvata 


interest  groups  are  involved  in  land  use  politics  and  to 

First,  to  identify  the  different  land  based  interests 
and  the  potential  for  conflict  between  the  actors  involved, 
each  respondent  representing  a private  interest  group  was 
asked  to  stste  the  inpottance  of  the  growth  issue  to  their 

state  the  ioportance  of  Che  growth  issue  to  their  conmunity 
(city  or  county}.  In  addition  all  non-public  respondents 
were  asked  to  state  their  group's  position  on  the  growth 

asked  to  state  vhat  they  felt  was  their  elected  governisent 's 
position  on  growth. 

Growth  is  a proainent  issue  in  local  cosuiunities 
according  to  93t  of  all  the  respondents  (Table  5-1).  There 
is  little  significant  variation  between  respondents  on  this 
question,  although  an  interesting  pattern  energes  that  is 
repeated  throughout  the  survey,  CiCisen  group  respondents 
perceive  growth  Co  be  a greater  issue  to  their  coxaunity 
than  do  business  group  respondents,  and  governnent 
respondents' s scores  fall  In  the  Diddle.  Sinllarly  there 
seens  to  be  great  consensus  between  respondents  on  their 
perceptions  of  their  governnent's  position  Cowards  growth 
with  911  assuDing  that  their  governDent  supports  growth 
(Table  5-2).  But  there  are  slight  differences  between  the 
scores  of  the  respondents  based  on  their  group  oeBbership, 
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be  more  unconditional  Char 
Governaient  officials’s  see 

Each  respondent  group  surveyed,  whether  b 

for  different  reasons.  For  instance,  developers  and  the 
chamber  of  cosmerce  have  business  interests  which  make  it 

Citisen  groups  may  find  their  members  individually  affected 
by  growth  as  property  owners  or  have  a volunteer  interest  in 

Government  officials  may  take  an  active  or  passive  role  in 
developing  policies  in  the  land  use  arena  contributing  to  an 
independent  or  subordlnant  role  to  interests  and  influences 
in  the  community.  These  different  interests  and  the 
conflicts  between  them  contribute  to  the  growth  climate  of  a 
community  in  the  policy  making  process. 

Important  differences  which  represent  potential 
conflict,  do  exist  between  business  and  citisen  groups  on 

their  group  and  the  group’s  position  cowards  growth  (Tables 
b-3,  S-4).  Business  group  members  representing  homebuilders 
and  chambers  of  commerce  had  a greater  propensity  Co  respond 
that  growth  is  the  number  one  or  priority  issue  to  their 
organisations.  Citisen  group  members  representing 


Table  5-1  Perceptions  of  Growth  as  a Coaounity  Issue  (01) 


perceptions  of 


Support  Unconditional 


Support  Conditional  83 

Oppose  Conditional  7 

Oppose  unconditional  0 


GoverniBent ’ s Position  Towards 


5-3  Perceptions  of  Growth  as  Group  Issue  1Q3GP) 
All  Groups 


5-4  Peroeptions  of  Group  Position  Towards  Growth 


1 Groups  Business 


Oppose 
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neighborhood  end  environmencaliet  groups  responded  that  the 
growth  issue  was  a priority  to  their  group  along  with  other 


their  poaitloh  towards  growth, 
representing  b 


90%  of  the  respondents 


growth  while  only  19%  of  the  citisen  group  respondehts 
registered  that  their  groups  support  growth,  hlaost  SS%  of 
the  citisen  group  neabers  reported  that  their  group  held  a 

another  10%  registered  that  their  group  opposed  growth.  Only 
B%  of  the  business  group  aeiabers  reported  their  group 
holding  a aixed  positloh. 

These  responses  suggest  that  conflict  exists  between 
interest  groups  over  the  growth  issue,  hot  only  do  the  group 
positions  conflict,  but  their  perceptions  vary  about 
governaent's  position  and  reaction  to  growth.  He  run  the 
risk  of  atoiQistic  fallacy,  that  what  the  individuals  think 
can  be  transferred  to  represent  group  perceptions,  the 
responses  do  conform  to  patterns  according  to  respondent 
group  membership,  These  responses  represent  a significant 
potential  conflict  over  land  use  policy.^ 

Two  additional  variables,  BUS!  and  C1TZ2  are  created  as 
f respondents'  perceptions  of  the  position  held  by 
s groups  on  the  issue  of  growth.  Each  respondent  is 
to  evaluate  the  position  of  various  community  groups 


towards  growth.  BUSS  raprasant  tha  cuBulatlva  soora  oC 
cesponsas  about  the  position  of  ohanbacs  of  coanarca  and 
hoaabuiidara.  CIT23  raprasants  the  score  of  responses  about 
the  position  held  by  neighborhood  and  anvi ronaental 1st 
groups.  Higher  scores  represent  a perception  that  tha  groups 

the  groups  oppose  growth,  These  scores  are  used  as  another 
independent  predictor  of  policy  adoption  in  the  policy 
adoption  analysis  (Appendix  A] , 

Position  and  stability 

Perceptions  about  the  stability  of  the  overall  land  use 
policy  process  oay  provide  some  additional  Indications  about 
the  potential  for  conflict  at  the  local  level.  Questions 
were  ashed  about  the  level  of  stability  which  respondents 
perceived  within  their  local  land  use  policy  adoption 
process.  A second  secies  of  questions  was  ashed  about  the 
level  of  conflict  perceived  around  specific  land  related 


Overall  Sdt  c 


the  respondents  felt  that  the  politics 
! policy  adoption  in  their  comaunltles  is 


over  the  issue.  A quarter  of  all  respondents  felt  that  the 
stability  of  tha  land  use  process  Is  vulnerable  the  control 
exercised  by  influential  groups  over  governaent  changes 
(Table  5“S).  The  contrast  between  respondent  groups  shows 
that  governnent  actors  perceived  the  land  use  process  to  be 
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sore  stable  than  did  the  non-goveinment  actoca.  0£  non- 
govecnaent  actors,  business  group  members  tended  to  be 
closer  in  agreement  with  government  actors  while  citizen 
group  members  perceived  a process  affected  by  changes  in 

Perceptions  of  political  stability  in  the  land  use 
process  reflect  the  perceived  opportunities  for  change,  It 

perceive  more  pluralistic  opportunities  in  the  process  since 

over  the  issue  of  growth.  Business  and  government, 
representing  a potential  coalition  in  support  of  growth, 
perceive  this  arena  of  politics  as  being  more  stable.  This 
is  the  growth  machine  politics  scenario,  expeoted  to 
dominate  and  stabilize  the  local  process.  The  challenge  is 
expected  to  come  from  the  anti-growth  interests  who  are 
trying  to  open  up  the  process  to  political  change  (Moloteh. 
1976).  The  process  stability  results  suggest  that  the  growth 
machine  political  pattern  is  a possibility. 

Sreater  conflict  is  perceived  on  specific  land  use 
issues.  For  six  out  of  the  seven  issues  listed — 
Intergovernmental  relations,  environment  protection, 
annexation,  urban  (unincorporated)  sprawl,  green  space 
preservation,  and  Impact  feea — all  respondenta  agreed  that 
conflict  eurrounding  those  issues  was  significant  or 


ncpdecste  (Tabls  5-6).  The  jreatest  confllcC  vae  perceived  to 
be  Oh  the  iesue  of  inter90vernDental  relations  with  75.51  of 
all  respondents  indicating  the  presence  of  significant  and 
noderate  conflicts. 

significant  disagreenent  about  conflict  levels  on 
issues  persists  across  interest  groups.  The  largest 
consensus  between  governoent  actors  on  issue  conflict  was 
achieved  as  60%  "strongly  agree"  and  "agree"  that  conflict 
exists  on  the  issues  of  envi ronnental  protection  and  iapact 
fees.  Non-governnent  group  nenbers  agreed  by  oargine  of  71% 
and  77%  that  conflict  eiists  on  those  issues.  Overall, 

non-governnent  actor  counterparts  across  these  specific 
issues.  A 50%  consensus  of  agceeaent  that  conflict  was 
present  was  recorded  by  government  actors  on  only  three  (11 

conflict  existed  by  the  sane  minimum  margin  of  50%  on  six 
(6}  issues.  Impact  fees,  sprawl,  and  the  environment  are  the 
issues  about  whioh  private  interest  group  members  perceive 
the  most  conflict  to  exist. 

protection,  urban  sprawl,  green  space,  and  agricultural  land 
preservation  into  a usable  scale  of  land  use  issue  conflict. 
Higher  scores  represent  stronger  agreement  Chat  conflict 


e Fcac«6s  Conflict  (Q16) 


h Groupt 


Relations 

nobile  Kona  Location 
Annexation 

Green  Space  Preserve 
Ag  Land  Preserve 
lapact  Fees  s Charges 


the  conoBunity. 

the  non-governoent  respondents  representing  business  and 
citizen  groups.  Overall,  the  mean  score  for  citisen  group 
BemBers  was  11.76  (high  score  - 16)  This  group  had  a greater 
perception  of  conflict  on  issues  than  did  business 
respondents  who  had  a Bean  score  of  10.  Governnent  actors 
had  a mean  score  of  6.S.  These  results  coincide  with  the 
stability  of  the  land  use  process  responses  and  suggest  that 
citizen  group  members  have  a perception  that  there  is 

or  business  interest  respondents.  This  may  indicate  that 
citizen  groups  ace  challengers  to  the  political  status  quo. 
Business  and  government  do  not  perceive  the  level  of 
conflict  to  be  as  great. 

Position  and  influence 

Understanding  the  Influence  and  activity  levels  of  the 
actors  in  the  policy  process  will  help  to  put  perspective  on 
the  perceptions  of  conflict  in  the  community.  To  strateglae 
or  to  map  the  political  situation  it  is  necessary  tc  know 
not  only  the  issue  position  of  actors  (conflict  or  agreement 
on  growth)  but  also  their  ability  to  influence  the  outcomes 

Actors  ace  motivated  to  exercise  thelc  influence  if 


position 
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(Oppenhelmet,  1975).  Thsir  influence  is  a tesouree  that  they 
can  invest  In  the  policy  pcoceaa.  Policy  nay  be  selected 
based  on  'the  amount  of  influence  exercised  on  its  behalf 
by  selected  actors  (Banfield,  1961,  p.  331). 

To  9ather  inforoation  on  the  influence  of  the  various 


9roup  respondent  vas  as)ce< 
of  activity  in  the  land  ui 
influencing  that  process  : 

about  the  aotivity  and  su( 

question  concerning  t 


process . 


n the  coaounity.  In  turn  public 
ked  to  give  their  perceptions 
cess  and  those  interest  groups  in 

r perceptions  of  overall  connunity 
pover.  This  larger  question  about  influence  provides 
insights  to  the  broader  policy  process.  These  results  can  be 
compared  to  specific  investnents  of  influence  represented  by 


Government  actors  as  insiders  vere  asked  a series  of 
multiple  response  questions  about  their  perceptions  of 
interest  group  activities  and  influence  in  the  land  use 
policy  process  in  their  cosusunity.  Government  respondents 
(planners  and  administrators)  most  frequently  named 
realtor/developer I chamber  of  commerce,  and  influentials  as 
the  actors  that  are  most  active  and  successful  in  the  land 
use  policy  process.  Consistently,  more  than  50%  of  the 
government  respondents  named  these  business  groups  as  the 


Dost  active  participante  in  Che  pcocesa,  those  that  DoeC 
frequently  contact  qovernaient  to  voice  opinians,  and  ae  the 
Dost  evcceeeful  actors  in  influencing  land  use  policy. 
Conversely,  citieen  groups  (neighborhood  groups  and 

governisenc  respondents  as  the  groups  that  ace  sost  active, 
in  contact,  or  successful  (Tables  5-7,  S-B). 


e government 


The  groups  nenbers  were  ashed  t 
participation.  The  results  confirm  t 
respondents'  perceptions.  Over  671  o 
neoibers  (representing  chambers  and  homebuilders)  labeled 

"constant."  They  also  confirtaed  their  groups'  success  in 
influencing  Che  process.  Over  701  responded  that  their 

success.  Citisen  group  members  I representing  neighborhood 
and  environmental  groups)  by  671,  feel  that  their  groups* 
participation  varies  with  each  Issue  under  consideration. 
Blmilarly,  601  of  them  responded  that  their  success  in 
influencing  policy  was  "moderate*  and  "small"  (Tables  5-7, 


Several  variables  are  created  from  these  responses  to 
measure  the  impact  of  the  traditional  growth  and  anti-growth 
interests  in  the  community.  The  variable  measuring 
perception  of  success  In  affecting  the  land  use  process  has 
BUSl  and  ClTXl  to  represent 


me  created 
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Tdble  5-7  Activity  Level 
Groups  in  the  Land  use  Process 

Self-evaluation  All  Groups 
constant  45.51 

Vary  by  Issue  49.1 

Vary  by  Election  2.6 


Fecoeptions  of  the  Public  Sector — Groups  Host  Active  iQ4) 
NoBinatlon  Percentage  Groups 


Influentials, 


Neighborhood  Croups, 
Environoentali Bts 


Groups  i 
If-evaluation 


Hoderate 
Snail  Anount 


S-fi  Influence  S 


e Policy  (Q5GP) 


e Public  Sector — Groups  w 
Groups 

Realtor/Developer,  Influentials, 


Envi ronnentalists 


percentage 


the  nominations  given  hy  government  respondents  t 
and  citizen  groups  respectively.  Higher  scores  represent 
more  nominations  for  Che  groups  {represented  by  the 

influencing  the  land  use  process.  Lower  scores  reflect  fewer 

variables  are  used  as  an  independent  predictor  in  the 
analysis  of  policy  adoption  {Appendix  A] , The  variables  can 
be  used  simultaneously  as  they  are  statistically  independent 
(.46  Pearson  r significant  at  < ,00131). 

On  the  broader  question  of  community  power,  most 
respondents  perceive  the  political  process  in  their 
community  to  be  pluralistic.  Almost  461  answered  that 
‘different  groups  which  can  influence  policy  selection'  best 
describes  their  overall  local  political  process.  Another 
10. 11  responded  chat  elected  officials  and/or  planners  and 
administrators  have  the  greatest  influence  In  policy 
adoption,  only  141  responded  Chat  businesses  have  the 
greatest  influence  and  Chat  their  support  is  necessary  for 
policy  adoption  (Table  5-9). 

Once  again,  there  are  significant  differences  of 
opinions  between  respondents  representing  interest  groups  on 
this  question.  Over  half  {5711  of  the  government  respondents 
perceive  community  power  to  be  in  the  hands  of  many 
different  groups  and  361  perceive  power  to  be  in  their  own 


(public  Ecctcr)  hands.  Business  ^roup  respondents  ace 
divided  on  the  question  of  power.  About  541  perceive  the 
qovecnaent  sector  to  be  the  most  influential  policy  process 
group  and  341  perceive  a pluralistic  character.  Citizen 
group  Beabers  are  divided  as  well.  Over  half  perceive  a 
pluralistic  group  influence  to  prevail,  but  over  36% 
perceive  business  to  be  the  doainant  policy  actor, 


A lack  of  aggregate  consensus  on  Che  power  question 
leaves  us  to  believe  that  plucalisei  aay  be  perceived  as  the 
doainant  coaaunity  power  profile,  This  result  actually  aay 
reflect  disagreement  in  perceptions  between  respondent 
groups  (Table  5-9),  The  interest  group  respondents  each  tend 
to  perceive  a acre  structured  influence  pattern  of 
governaent.  The  iapact  of  these  differences  on  the  narrower 
land  use  policy  process  nay  be  that  business  will  attenpt  to 
negotiate  with  governaent  actors  and  citizens  will  attenpt 
to  approach  governaent  about  the  policy  influence  of  a 
nongovernaental  actor — businesses. 

These  different  perceptions  and  the  iaplications  for 
interest  group  approaches  to  the  policy  process  are 
especially  significant  in  light  of  the  differences  between 
groups  on  issue  position  and  group  influence.  For  exaaple, 
business  groups  support  growth,  theirs  is  the  aost 
influential  interest  group  in  the  land  use  process,  and  they 
perceive  the  public  sector  to  be  the  source  of  connunity 
power  in  affecting  the  policy  process.  This  coabinatlon 


5-9  Coanunlty 


(Q27) 

Business 


Business 
Groups 

could  have  an  unbeatable  affect  on  the  land  use  policy 
adoption  process.  But  ve  know  that  the  prowth  machine 
scenario  does  not  always  prevail.  He  su99eec  that  it  is  the 

interest  group  tensions  and  providing  an  alternative  policy 

the  Dost  successful  in  influencing  the  land  use  process,  30% 
nominated  city  and  county  government.  This  is  not  an 
overwhelming  show  of  faith  in  their  own  ability  to  affect 
policy  outcomes.  But  it  does  represent  that  government 
actors  feel  they  can  make  an  impact,  even  if  they  are  not 
the  'most  influential'  actor  in  the  land  use  process.  An 
examination  of  how  respondents  perceive  the  role  of 
government  will  provide  additional  insights. 

Ideology  and  the  Bole  of  Government 

The  final  participant  characteristic  measured  is  the 
ideologies  of  the  land  use  process  actors.  Two  series  of 
attitude  questions  are  designed  to  identify  Individual 


orientations  about  the  use  of  land  and  govecnaent’s  cole  in 

Respondent  attitudes  about  planning  and  the  role  of 

aeries  of  guestione  vhich  have  already  been  identified  as 
the  variables  LIB,  CONSV,  and  PROGB  (see  questions  If  and  17 
in  the  planners’  guestionnaire . The  questions  that  sake  up 
these  scale  variables  portray  scenarios  of  planner  and 
developer  actions  and  motivacicns.  Respondents  are  asked 
vhether  they  agree  or  disagree  that  these  scenarios 
represent  how  the  land  use  process  operates. 

The  first  series  of  ideology  questions  (LIB  and  CONdV) 
addresses  perceptions  about  the  Botivations  of  land  use 
participants,  how  land  ought  to  be  used  and  controlled,  and 
perceptions  of  the  econonic,  political,  and  developmental 
impacts  on  land  use.  (These  variables  are  appropriate  for 
use  since  they  are  not  measuring  the  sane  characteristics. 
Their  Pearson  r correlation  is  -.5035  significant  at  < 
,0001.)  The  second  series  (PROGRl  is  more  specific  and  asks 

land  ought  to  be  used.  The  two  sets  of  questions  probe  the 
respondents'  attitudes  about  the  appropriate  role  for 

how  to  contain  or  promote  those  interests  through  government 


quftstione  represent  a liberal 


ideology  towards  planning  actions.  The  variable  LIB 

series  of  questions.  An  a high  score  ("strongly  agree"  and 
"agree")  represents  a belief  that  the  denial  of  private  gain 
to  ptoaote  the  public  good,  e.g.,  protecting  the 
environment,  developaent  controls,  preserving  agricultural 
lands  are  acceptable  land  use  approaches.  Planners  and 
citisen  group  respondents  are  expected  to  answer  those 
questions  af f i raa t i vely . This  expectation  is  confirmed. 

On  three  out  of  the  four  liberal  ideology  questions  the 
responses  of  citisen  group  members  and  government 
respondents  are  very  similar  and  Che  majority  agree  with  the 
question  seenartos.  The  mean  score  on  the  scale  of  citisen 
group  members  is  12  (maximum  scale  score  is  16).  Business 
group  members,  on  the  other  hand,  disagree  with  theae  three 

of  these  questions  demonstrate  that  thsrs  is  an  obaervable 
difference  between  groups  in  support  of  the  liberal  ideology 
response.  Again,  individual  respondents  may  not  represent 
all  membecB  of  the  relevant  interest  group,  but  the  results 
do  suggest  s pattern  of  beliefs  (Table  S-10). 

There  are  aevetal  variations  from  the  predicted  response 
pattern,  however,  which  deserve  attention.  The  first 
unexpected  response  concerns  a scenario  about  preserving  the 
environment  et  the  risk  of  slowing  economic  development. 


Table  5-10  Liberal  Ideology — eeroentage  Strongly  Agree  and 
All  Buelneae  Citizen  Govt. 

Question 

16-1  92h  70  100  99 


16-8  25  5 


so  20 


Mean  reeponse  scoree  on  constructed  scale  L 
Citizen  group  respondents  12.02  * 

Business  group  respondents  7.89  * 

* significant  r .0001 


(Alpha-. 67581 


and  Agree 

Question 


1 Conservative  Ideology — Percentage  Strongly  Agree 


Hean^response  scores  on  constructed  scale  CONSV 

Citizen  group  respondents  6.26  * 

Business  group  respondents  9,61  * 

Governnent  respondents  7.67  * 


strongly  supported  the  scenario  (expected) 
groups  (unexpected).  We  Bight  explain  the  1 

agree  with  this  concept  in  the  abstract  th) 


i did  business 
iiness  response 

if  agreeuent 


govecnnent  and  citisen  group  respondents.  They  significantly 
disagreed  on  the  question  of  the  intentions  of  developers. 
Citisen  group  neabers  were  aore  iiltely  to  agree  that 
developers  were  not  concerned  about  the  public  good 
(expected)  while  government  respondents  disagreed  strongly 
with  that  evaluation  (unexpected).  Governaent  respondents 
agreed  with  three  of  the  four  liberal  scale  questions.  Their 
aeon  scale  score  is  10.9.  The  question  they  disagreed  with 
is  one  which  directly  attac)<s  developers'  credibility.  This 
is  another  indication  that  government  respondents  nay  take  a 
significant  alternative  position  on  land  use  issues,  a 
position  that  resurfaces  on  the  next  scale. 


in  the  second  set  of  scenarios,  three  questions 
represent  a scale  of  conservative  ideology  on  planning 
iasues.  The  variable  CON5V  is  constructed  and  aeasured  in 
the  saae  way  as  LIB.  Higher  scores  on  COHSV  reflect  a 
positive,  supportive  attitude  (measured  by  agreement)  toward 
the  role  of  developers  in  the  land  use  process.  The 
scenarios  suggest  that  in  their  endeavors  developers  are 


legitimate  complaint  against  coat  incceasing  cegulations  on 
development  activity,  and  that  plannees'  environmental 
concerns  sometimes  conflict  with  other  legitimate  objectives 
that  should  take  priority.  These  questions  suggest  that 
developer  interests  should  not  be  impeded  and  that  their 
interests  are  a legitimate  response  to  public  demand. 

5 groups  are  expected  to  "agree"  or  "strongly  agree" 
se  conservative  ideology  questions. 

results  of  this  series  of  questions  is  not  as  clear 
hose  constituting  Che  liberal  ideology  (Table  5-lli. 
B expected  the  business  group  members  strongly 
ith  all  three  scenarios.  Their  mean  score  on  this 
scale  is  9.5  out  of  a possible  score  of  12.  For  the  most 
part,  as  expected,  Che  citisen  group  members  leaned  toward 
disagreement,  though  the  results  ace  not  as  divergent  as 
they  were  on  the  liberal  series.  Their  mean  score  on  Che 


Government  respondents,  however,  did  not  follow  the 
ciCiten  responses.  Instead  they  leaned  toward  agreement  with 
the  scenarios  that  represent  the  direct  actions  or  interests 
of  developers.  Their  mean  score  is  7.67,  again  placing  then 
in  the  middle  of  the  two  interest  groups.  Overall  then, 
government  consistently  agreed  with  questions  Chat  ace  more 
abstract  about  ptiocities  where  Che  winners  and  iosers  ate 
nameless.  Planners  and  administrators  are  in  a position 


wh«re  they  auet  be  able  to  coaaunlcate  with  groups  vhlch 
take  different  viewpoints.  They  aay  agree  with  the  liberal 
ideology  in  principle,  but  are  forced  by  Che  reality  of 
politics  to  defend  or  support  those  who  abide  by  the 
conservative  ideology. 

The  ideology  scale  sccce  results  represent  the 
possibility  of  another  position  besides  a growth  or  anti- 
growth position.  The  governnent  responses  along  with  the 
tentative  citisen  group  responses  on  conservative  ideology 
guestions  suggests  the  potential  for  a third  position.  These 
results  help  to  erase  the  sero-sum  contention  that  Holotch 
(1976]  makes  and  contribute  to  our  proposition  that  a 
separate  government  position  exists. 

Yates  (1977)  suggests  that  government  has  difficulty 
directing  policy  responses  and  instead  is  forced  to  react  in 
a pinball  fashion.  An  alternative  position  for  government  in 
the  land  use  policy  arena  may  be  to  find  a source  of 
stability  by  pursuing  a growth  management  course  of 
policies,  and  assuming  a more  directive  role.  These  policies 
do  not  necessarily  force  support  for  or  opposition  Co 
development,  hut  will  allow  government  to  provide  some 
parameters  for  land  use  in  a more  abstract  sense  while 
leaving  a realistic  way  out  when  implementing  Che  policies. 
This  course,  representing  a progressive  ideology,  would  bo 
consistent  with  government  responses  to  the  liberal  and 
conservative  ideology  questions. 


The  third  set  of  ideology  related  queetions  addressee 
Ideologies  as  strategies.  We  expect  governnent  to  support 
policies  that  use  available  land  efficiently,  e.g.,  maximise 
densities.  This  policy  course  will  permit  development  but  in 
an  environment  controlled  by  government.  A growth  management 
course  can  promote  a progressive  ideology  that  usee 
management  incentives.  He  also  would  expect  neighborhood  and 
environmentalist  groups  to  support  a progressive  ideology. 

This  final  series  of  Ideology  questions  represents  the 
progressive  orientation.  These  policies  dc  not  limit  growth, 
only  direct  its  location.  Thase  ace  growth  management 
strategies  that  either  those  who  seek  to  control  or  promote 
growth  may  support.  Government  as  a director  can  use  these 
policies  to  put  parameters  on  growth — a progressive 
ideology,  or  to  find  a compromise  position  thst  satisfies 
the  liberal  ideology  and  the  conservative  reality.^ 

The  variable  PROGR  is  a scale  made  up  of  three  policy 
approaches  to  growth  management  (Table  S-12).  The  mean  scale 
scores  reveal  a slightly  different  pattern  of  interest  group 
member  response  from  the  other  two  Ideology  scales.  As 
expected,  planners  support  all  four  policy  scenarios.  They 
have  the  most  supportive  mean  score  of  the  three  response 
groups.  Citisen  group  members  agree  with  three  of  the  four 
questions  while  business  group  respondents  strongly  disagree 
with  three  of  four.  The  citizen  group  respondents  had  a mean 
scale  score  chat  is  .5  different  from  government  actors.  The 


ProgreBBlve  IdBology — Parcent&gB  Strongly  Agree 


Question  17  All 

Utility  Placeaent  38 

Infill  52 


Keen  response  scores  on  created  s 
Citizen  group  respondents  6 

Business  group  respondents  9 

Governnent  respondents  5 

* significant  < .0005 


(Alpha*. 7468) 


Note!  scores  on  this  scale  reflect  the  following  reverse 
code — strongly  agree  - 1 strongly  disagree  ■ 4. 


>ee^'  D«an  scale  score  is  the  least  supportive, 
a full  3 points  froo  citisen  group  respondents.  The 
progressive  position  aay  represent  an  alternative  position 
to  the  growth  anti-growth  continuum. 

Stages  of  Growth  Politics 

A contribution  to  this  discussion  on  Che  nature  of 
regional  variations  in  the  policy  process  is  Chat  there  is 
no  single  process  but  a number  of  stages  to  the  process  that 

various  stages  of  growth  politics--conservative,  liberal  and 
progressive.  Schultse  (198S)  suggests  that  a city  goes 
through  various  stages  of  policy  interests  which  reflect  the 
demands  of  a changing  population.  The  process  goes  through 
transitions  which  are  modeled  after  Hilliams'  (1971) 
conceptions  of  community  image  and  governmant  roles  which 
are  caretaker,  amenities,  growth,  end  arbiter.  The 

of  regional  diffarencea  may  help  to  eaenplify  the  stages  of 
growth  politics  already  defined. 

Transitions  of  city  images  can  account  for  the  changing 
nature  of  interest  group  demands.  The  five  transition  stages 
are  identified  as  1}  city  as  carataker  to  growth/private 
city,  2)  amenity  eeekers  and  Che  poor  who  challenge  growth, 
3)  city  as  arbiter  of  conflicts,  and  either  the  final  stage 
as  4)  bureaucratic/pollcy  city  or  5)  return  to  the  private 
development  city.  By  combining  the  interest  group  demands  as 


underpinnings  of  the  quest  for  pollticsl  power,  Schultze'e 
trsnsitions  fscilitete  the  use  of  political  econony  in 
anslyeing  the  policy  process. 

The  regional  variations  exposed  in  the  state  between 
respondent  groups  nay  suggest  that  the  intensity  of  support 
for  issues  or  positions  taken  may  be  linked  to  past 

of  the  state  is  now  replaced  with  high  population  levels  and 

growth  pattern.  This  experience  bay  increase  citisen 

aggressive  in  pureuing  regulatory  policies.  The  central  and 
northeast  regions  are  experiencing  those  changes  now,  The 

acquiescence  of  greater  governnent  regulation  and  less  need 
for  citisen  opposition  or  not  enough  exposure  to  the  down- 
side of  growth.  The  panhandle  region,  however,  is  currently 
experiencing  high  growth  rates,  but  retains  a low  overall 

do  not  see  theaselves  in  the  sane  situation  as  the  southern 
half  of  the  state.  Indeed,  they  nay  never  experienoe  a 
population  explosion,  but  the  dysfunctions  of  growth  could 
affect  then  and  require  closer  governnent  attention. 

The  greater  opposition  to  growth  and  note  liberal 
oriented  citisen  groups  nay  naterialize  in  other  parts  of 


dysfunctions  of  rapid  growth.  The  loss  conservative  nature 
of  the  business  coaounity  in  the  northeast  and  central 

government  intervention  in  the  land  use  process.  The 
combination  of  Che  south  Plorida  experience  and  the 
aggressive  state  policy  towards  planning  may  reduce  the 
conflicts  before  they  ever  materialize. 

State  politics  and  growth  patterns  have  some  similar 
characteristics  that  suggest  regional  differences  in  Plorida 
growth  politics.  The  northern  half  of  the  state  is 
characterised  as  holding  very  conservative  political 
attitudes  and  operating  within  a traditional  southern 
political  style.  It  has  extensive  rural  and  agricultural 
areas  and  many  areas  have  not  experienced  the  rapid  growth 


southwest  areas  of  the  state  are  more  metropolitan  in 
character  and  perhaps  more  progressive  in  their  political 
style.  Rapid  growth  and  denser  populations  are  more  common 
Chan  in  northern  cities.  The  central  area  is  a combination 
of  fast  growth  in  major  urban  areas  (Orlando)  and  slower 
elsewhere . 

The  location  of  Che  state's  population  has  been 
'filling  up"  Che  state.  The  southeast  and  southwest  were  the 
first  to  experience  rapid  growth  and  Che  problems  associated 


the  penhandle  area  is  beginning  to  grow  in  eelected  cities. 
The  expansion  of  population  to  other  parts  of  the  state 
represents  the  changes  in  growth  politics  over  tine  as 
population  growth  and  site  changes.  An  examination  of  some 

the  oomplexities  of  growth  politios  in  this  state. 

southwest  and  northeast  regions  of  the  state  do  respondents 
Bignifioantly  peroeive  governuent  to  oppose  growth.  This  may 
reflect  some  restrictive  efforts  to  curb  growth  in  those 
areas,  only  in  the  southeast  region  do  more  than  lOt  of  the 
respondents  perceive  government  to  support  growth 
unoonditionally.  This  may  be  an  indication  that  the 
southeast  region  is  the  least  restrictive,  most  facilitative 

Regional  variations  suggest  that  the  growth  issue  is 
important  to  both  business  and  cltisen  group  members  in  the 
southwest  and  southeast  where  growth  is  greatest.  In  these 

The  greatest  cltisen  opposition  response  is  in  the  southeast 
region  (Table  5-13), 

Other  results  confirm  regional  variations  where  they  are 
expected,  especislly  on  the  ideology  questions  (Table  S-13). 


regione,  have  higher  liberal  sc 
end  governoent  respondents  d 
patterns  on  this  scale. 


; indicate  clear  patterns  in 


expected  on  the  conservative  questions  in  the  northern 

governoent  rune  high.  High  conservative  scores  were  observed 
in  the  panhandle  {expected)  but  not  in  the  northeast 


(unexpected).  The  sco 
regions  were  higher  t 
business  acceptance  o 
land  use  practices  in 
patterns  of  scores  on 


in  the  central  and  southwest 

greater  presence  of  governoent  in 
r southeast.  Again  the  intergroup 
s scale  carried  across  all  regions. 

Conclusion 

He  began  this  chapter  trying  to  understand  if  there  is 
an  urban  political  economy  as  expressed  by  the  relationships 
between  interest  groups  and  governoent.  Holotch  (ISIS) 
suggests  a bi-polar  interest  group  politics  where  the 
relationship  of  governoent  is  booster  of  growth  or  arbiter 
of  tension  between  the  two  fundamental  land  based  interest 
groups.  The  survey  data  presented  in  this  chapter  presents  a 
.ew  of  growth  polities  providing 
prominent,  active  role. 


possible  alternative 
government  with  a ooi 


Swanstrom  (1965)  suggafits  that  government  is  a filter 
through  which  the  interests  in  growth  politics  must  pass, 
perhaps  this  is  the  closest  description  of  the  patterns  of 
results  from  this  data.  Government  is  not  just  leaning  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  responses  suggest  a separate  position. 

to  abstract  and  concrete  questions  presents  evidence  of  this 

conflict  also  must  be  considered  as  an  alternative  pattern. 

position.  Propositions  4A,  45,  and  4C  suggest  that  such  a 
position  might  exist  as  a compromise  or  alternative  to  the 
pro-growth  anti-growth  tensions. 

The  data  provides  the  beginnings  of  a pattern  of 
corroboration  that  there  is  a political  economy  agenda 
present  in  urban  areas  in  Plotlda.  The  next  chapter  presents 
the  results  of  the  land  use  policy  adoption  analysis.  Here 
we  will  attempt  to  linlc  these  various  land  based  interests 
in  the  various  characterizations  provided  by  the  independent 
variables,  with  groups  of  land  use  policies  that  have 
political  interest  overtones.  The  results  nay  be  supportive 
of  a political  economy  explanation  of  land  use  policy 
adoption. 


CHAPTER  SIX 

POLICY  AND  INTEREST  GROUP  LINEAGES 

Cooounitiefi  have  many  options  available  to  regulate  the 
use  of  land  within  their  jurisdictions.  The  Individual 
policies  nay  not  be  as  important  to  the  growth  of  a 
community  as  are  the  patterns  or  combinations  of  policy 

the  tone  for  degree  of  flexibility  or  restraint  towards 
development.  Policies  are  not  adopted  in  isolation  of 
policies  already  in  use.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  groups  of  policies  and  Che  community  characteristics 
associated  with  that  group  in  order  to  understand  the 
implications  of  land  use  policy  making.  The  land  based 
interests  in  the  community  and  government  w 
adoption  and  pattern  of  land  use  policies, 
describes  the  land  use  policies  used  in  thi 
Che  analysis  of  their  adoption. 

Land  Use  Policies — Dependent  variables 

The  land  use  policies  used  in  this  analysis  are 
represented  by  Che  dependent  variable  POLICY.  Eleven  land 
use  policies  are  combined  based  on  a Gutman  scalogram  of  th 
survey  data  (Helcvsr  and  Carmines,  1961!  Neisberg,  1964b). 


This  chapter 
s research  and 


8cor«B  rsflBCt  whether  or  not  the  policy  was  used  or  not 
used  by  the  coanunity  based  on  the  survey  responses  £rom 
each  city's  planner  respondent.  The  responses  iron  planners 
were  recoded  iron  a full  range  of  value  and  use  to  a 
dichotouous  response  of  use  11)  or  non-use  (Q)  of  each 
policy.  The  scale  reflects  a ranking  of  the  cities  and 
counties  by  the  nunber  of  policies  that  they  use. 
coaaunlties  with  the  largest  score  use  the  aost  number  of 
policies  laaxlBuo  11)  and  the  lowest  scores  reflect  that  few 

represents  the  willingness  of  a community  to  adopt  policies 
that  are  outside  the  realm  of  being  traditional  and 

of  the  scale  reflect  use  of  just  a few,  well-tested  policies 
while  the  Innovative  end  of  the  scale  reflects  greater 
reliance  on  policies,  especially  those  that  are  siore 
politically  risky. 

The  first  group  of  policies  are  traditional  and  are 
used  aost  often  by  communities.  These  policies  are  capital 
Improvement  plane,  conventional  soning,  minimum  lot  size 
tastrictions,  planned  unit  development,  utility  placement, 
and  Impact  fees.  These  are  the  most  accepted  policies, 
established  in  the  largest  number  of  places,  and  represent 
those  policies  that  generally  are  politically  acceptable  in 
the  land  use  process.  They  also  represent  a predictable  lend 


use  ceguletlon  process  that  is  permissive  towscds 
development  end  understandable  to  the  development  actors. 

The  second  group  o£  policies  represents  the  balance  of 
policy  use  scores.  The  policies  in  this  group  are  enterprise 
sones.  land  use  performance  standards,  land  banking, 
agricultural  zones,  and  regulating  the  number  of  development 
permits.  This  end  of  the  scale  represents  more  innovative, 
politically  risky  policies  that  are  more  regulatory  in 
nature.  They  are  used  to  restrict  growth  and  may  be  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  that  Is  less  predictable  for  developers  and  more 
restrictive  towards  growth,  He  would  eapect  that  where  Che 
growth  machine  (business)  characteristics  dominate,  Chat  the 
more  traditional  policies  of  group  one  would  be  used.  Where 
the  citizen  groups  and  less  support  for  unconditional  growth 
is  found,  there  would  be  greater  use  of  the  innovative. 


restrictive  policies  of  group  two, 

A second  Gutman  scalogram  was  constructed  based  on  the 
value  ratings  that  planners  gave  to  the  policies,  from  high 
to  low.  A higher  score  means  that  the  policy  was  perceived 
to  be  of  greater  value  In  achieving  the  community's  land  use 
goals.  Again  the  planners'  responses  were  recoded  from  a 
range  of  values  to  a dichotomous  response.  Responses  that 
the  policy  was  ’integral'  or  "necessary"  imply  that  they  are 
valued  (1)  and  responses  of  'no  effect,"  "impediment,"  and 
"not  used"  imply  that  the  policy  is  not  positively  valued 
(0).  The  resulting  scele  Is  the  seme  pattern  of  policy 
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conventional  Zoning 
Planned  Unit  Developnent 
Capital  iDproveaent  Plan 
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scores  and  order  of  policies.  The  results  of  the  tvo 
scalograns  aeen  that  the  policies  oast  frequently  used  are 

least  are  the  least  valuable  in  attaining  land  use  goals 
according  to  the  responses  received  froa  planners  {Table  $ 


a Results 


We  want  to  deteraine  what  if  any  relationship  exists 
between  the  selection  and  use  of  land  use  policies  and  the 

environment.  Proposition  one  suggests  that  policies  are 
dependent  on  actor  characteristics  and  participation  in  the 
process.  Propositions  two  and  three  suggest  that  policy 

coisBunity.  we  expect  to  find  that  both  sets  of  independent 
variables  will  contribute  to  the  selection  of  land  use 
policies. 

we  chose  to  use  discrialnant  analysis  as  the  aethod  to 
explore  Che  independent — dependent  variable  relationships. 
Because  of  the  Gutoan  properties  of  the  variance  in  the  land 
use  policies,  traditional  paraAetric  neasure  were 
unsuitable.  In  addition,  several  of  the  variables  are 
dichotomous  or  noainal  in  character.  Regression  analysis 
would  be  unsuitable  for  much  of  the  data  set. 

Discriminant  analysis  is  a nethod  which  allows 
independent  variables  to  be  arrayed  along  the  dimensions  of 
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th«  dependent  variable  values  (KlecXa,  19BD;  weisberp, 
1994a).  It  is  a aethod  slBilac  to  linear  regression  that 

best  predictors  of  survey  cases  which  will  be  assigned  Co 
each  policy  group.  The  interpretation  of  Che  data  allows  us 

relationship  with  each  group  of  the  dependent  variable.  We 
expect  that  the  business  oriented,  pro-growth  independent 
variables  would  predict  the  group  one  policies  representing 
traditional,  permissive  land  use.  We  expect  that  the  citizen 
oriented,  anti-growth  independent  variables  would  be 
associated  with  the  group  two  policies  representing  the  more 
d politically  risky  land  use  approach. 


most  used  policies  and  2)  the  balance  of  the  policies.  The 
analysis  provides  an  indication  of  Che  distance  between  Che 
means  of  the  two  dependent  variable  groups.  In  addition  it 
indicates  the  strength  of  the  independent  variables'  ability 
to  predict  which  of  the  individual  cases  (with  their  local 
community's  policies  assigned  to  them)  belong  Co  each 
dependent  group,  rcoa  the  results  of  the  discriminant 
analysis  we  can  put  together  a picture  of  the  type  of 
comnunlCy  and  political  charactecisCics  which  are  most 
strongly  associated  with  uses  of  certain  land  use  policies. 
Since  we  know  from  the  scalogram  which  policies  are  most 


pollciss  ate  boe' 
groups . 

represents  scorei 
policies  are  uset 


likely  represented  by  t 


f discrlDinant 


rst  dependent  varleble  {POLICY)  group 

iix  o£  the  available  policies.  The  second 
lores  of  seven  to  eleven,  where  the  ooet 
The  data  presented  here  reflects  group 
policies  one  through  si* — and  group  two — 
le  policies  used. 

City  and  County  Policy  Uses 

To  test  both  the  influence  of  actor  participation  and 

independent  variables  ate  used  in  the  discriBinant  analysis. 
First,  survey  respondent  variables  are  used  alone.  Second  a 
f both  sets  of  variables  are  used, 
t set  of  variables  used  included  perceptions  of 

£ group  position  toward  growth,  conflict  levels 
on  land  use  issues,  ideologies,  and  cosiaunity  power, 

variables  fiUSl  and  C1T21  are  the  cuaulative  noBinations 
Bade  by  governaent  respondents  about  business  and  citizen 
groups's  success  in  influencing  the  land  use  process.  Each 
public  official  was  asked  to  noninate  all  the  groups  in 
chair  coBBuniCy  Chat  they  felt  had  achieved  the  'greatest 
level  of  success  in  influencing  the  developaent  of  land  use 
policies.  It  was  a Bulciple  response  guestion.  BUSl  and 


1 cepcetenc  the  nunhec  of  nominations  received  by 
B groups  and  citizen  groups  respectively. 

Variables  BUS2  and  C1TZ2  are  the  scores  which  reflect 
the  perceptions  cf  each  respondent  of  the  position  of 

in  their  community.  Each  respondent  was  asked  to  provide 
their  opinion  of  the  position  held  by  relevant  groups  in 
their  community.  The  values  range  from  support,  mixed, 

perception  that  the  group  supporte  growth.  The  variables 
BUS2  and  CXTZ2  represent  the  combined  scores  of  the  relevant 
d citizen  groups  respectively. 


Other  variables  were  CONSV  and  LIB  the  conservative  and 
liberal  ideology  scores  of  each  respondent.  Responses  range 
from  a high  of  "strongly  agree"  to  a low  of  "strongly 
disagree."  The  variables  COREL  and  FEE  represent  the 
cumulative  score  of  respondent  perceptions  of  conflict  on 
the  issue  conflict  scale  and  specifically  their  perceptions 
of  conflict  on  the  issue  of  impact  fees.  Again  the  highest 
score  represent  "strongly  agree"  that  conflict  accompanies 
this  issue  in  their  community  and  low  scores  reflect 
"strongly  disagree"  that  conflict  surrounds  the  issues. 

The  second  set  of  variables  represent  the  growth, 
economic  and  government  profiles  of  the  community.  For  the 
city  and  county  combined  analysis,  only  the  population 
variables  were  used  which  are  19B5  population  and  the  1980 


1S5 

to  198S  Qrowth  cate.  City  and  county  ceepondenta  vece  each 
aaaipned  city  or  county  population  figures  and  not  both.  For 
the  city  analysis  a full  range  of  variables  was  available 
and  used,  variables  included  the  city  population  and  growth 
cate  {GROW),  percentage  of  land  designated  residential 
IRES),  housing  value  (HSVALj,  per  capita  incone  (FCINC), 
proportion  of  the  budget  revenues  coming  from  property  taxes 
(PTXPR),  from  user  fees  (USERPR),  and  expenditure  proportion 
going  to  capital  outlays  ICAFFR).  A noninal  level  variable, 
respondent  region  of  the  state  (REG)  was  also  included 
designating  the  five  coded  regions — southeast,  southwest, 
central,  panhandle,  and  northeast.  They  are  coded  from 
lowest  to  highest  representing  the  northern  regions  to  the 

Two  discriminant  analysis  were  completed  for  both  city 
and  county  cases.  One  uses  cnly  survey  participant 
variables,  the  other  adds  ecological  variables  to  the 
analysis.  The  first  analysis  reveals  some  significant 
differences  from  the  combined  second  analysis.  When  using 
only  survey  variables,  business  group  success  and  issue 
conflict  are  positively  correlated  to  the  largest 
discriminant  function — group  1 the  most  used,  traditional 
policies  (Table  6-2).  The  structure  coefficients  can  be 
interpreted  similarly  to  a Pearson  r correlation.  Liberal 
ideology,  citisen  group  success,  and  citiaen  support  of 
growth  all  ace  negatively  correlated  to  the  discriminant 
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function  of  group  1.  Adding  ecological  variables  slightly 
iopcoves  the  canonical  corcelatlon  of  the  function  fcon  ,122 
to  .362  and  reduces  the  coefficient  strength  of  the  survey 


variables. 

One  strong  function  was  derived  from  the  analysis  on  the 
land  use  variable  POLICY  for  cities  and  counties  using  both 
participant  and  ecological  variables  to  predict  policy  use 

success  drops  slightly  and  the  variable  conflict  drops 
significantly  to  a point  vhere  it  is  contributing  only 
slightly  (positively)  to  the  function.  Liberal  ideology, 

coefficient  scores  drop  slightly  but  ate  still  useful. 

Growth  rate  is  positively  correlated  to  the  group  one 
discriminant  function  almost  as  significantly  as  business 
group  success.  Adding  the  ecological  variables  also  slightly 
Improves  the  distance  between  the  two  dependent  variable 
groups  increasing  our  ability  to  distinguish  between  theo.^ 
The  contributions  of  Che  independent  variables  to  the 
discriminant  function  of  Che  dependent  variable  tend  Co 
confirm  proposition  one  about  the  policy  impact  of 
participation  of  identifiable  interests.  The  results  suggest 
that  the  land  use  policy  group  which  represents  lower  use 
scores  is  associated  with  greater  scores  of  business 
success,  higher  growth  cates,  lover  scores  on 


ideology^  lower  ecoree  of  cltisen  success,  and  less  cltlaen 
support  for  growth. 

These  results  suj^esc  that  the  growth  ischlne  politics 
pattern  of  business  interests  and  less  influence  of 
traditional  anti-growth  Interests  is  a good  predictor  of 
lower  policy  use  scores.  The  growth  nachine  has  a 
relationship  with  the  adoption  and  use  of  acceptable, 
traditional  land  use  policies.  This  contributes  to  our 
expectation  that  pro-growth  interests  want  to  have  a 
predictable  policy  environnent. 

The  significant  ecological  variable,  higher  growth 
rates,  also  is  associated  with  lower  policy  use  scores. 
Higher  growth  rate  cooraunities  ate  prevalent  in  the  central 
and  panhandle  regions  for  cities  and  central  and  southeast 
for  counties.  It  is  difficult  to  interpret  this  variable  in 
the  coibined  analysis.  Me  expect  that  high  growth  cates 
would  yield  high  levels  of  conflict  and  thus  would  be 
associated  with  note  policies  not  less.  Traditional  policies 
are  predicted  by  business  success  lexpected)  and  high  growth 
and  conflict  (unexpected). 

City  Policy  Uses 

Two  discrieinant  analysis  were  perforaed,  one  using  the 
ecological  vaciahles  only  and  the  second  using  both  survey 
and  ecological  variables.  The  ecological  variables  used, 
representing  growth,  economic,  and  government  Indicatocs, 
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ware  ouch  stronger  pcedietors  af  the  dlBcrlPlnant  dependent 
variable  groupe  than  were  the  eurvey  varlablea. 

The  ecological  discrislnant  function  derived  fcon  the 
analyeia  on  the  land  uae  variable  POLICY  confirma 
propoaition  two  that  the  econonic,  growth,  and  governnent 
profiles  are  significantly  related  to  the  adoption  of 
policies.  The  results  suggest  that  the  fewer  the  policies 
that  are  used  by  a copmunlty,  the  greater  the  inportance  of 
housing  values  and  growth  rates  which  both  loaded  positively 
on  the  function  {Table  6-3).  Both  per  capita  incoBe  and 
proportion  of  revenues  derived  froei  property  taxes  loaded 
negatively  on  the  function.  Higher  housing  values  ace  used 
in  this  analysis  as  a reflection  of  econoDic  potential  for 
the  business  coBJtunity.  Higher  house  values  represent  high 
demand  and  growth.  The  highest  housing  prices  are  in  Che 
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off  but  the  population  is  large,  nigh  home  prices  reflect 
the  interest  of  developers.  If  prices  are  high,  they  will 
press  for  a less  restrictive  growth  climate.  Growth  may  in 
fact  increase  the  home  value  figure  due  to  the  demand  in  the 


property  taxes  is  a citisen  related 
and  it  is  expected  Co  load  negatively  with 
oes.  Property  tax  proportion  of  the  budget 
measure  the  influence  of  citizen  interests 
Peterson  11981)  suggests  that  in  cities 
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influantial,  property 


where  homeowners  are 
kept  low  in  favor  of  a greater  reliance  on  user  fees. 

The  second  analysis  is  as  statistically  strong  as  the 
ecological  variable  function  and  both  are  stronger  than  the 
combined  city  and  county  analysis  functions.  But  the  survey 
variables  for  the  city  only  analysis  ace  weaker  chan  in  the 
combined  analysis,  on  the  city  only  function  the  ecological 
variables  load  almost  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  first 

The  participant  variables  as  predictors  of  policy 
scores  suggest  only  three  very  weak  coefficients.  Again, 
business  group  success  has  some  ability  to  predict  the  low 
policy  use  scores  group,  but  very  weakly.  Conflict  on  the 
issue  of  impact  fees  also  loads  very  weakly.  Liberal 
ideology  loads  negatively,  as  expected,  but  again  very 

The  city  only  analysis  is  overshadowed  by  the  powerful 
ecological  variables  which  dominate  the  prediction  of  lower 
land  use  policy  use  scores.  Ecological  variables  have  the 
ability  to  delineate  cities  especially  on  the  basis  of  size. 
This  lends  support  to  the  second  and  third  propositions  that 
suggest  that  community  conditions  will  reflect  the  political 
characteristics.  There  are  significant  differencee  between 
actor  influences  and  positions.  Considering  that,  we  would 
expect  that  ecological  indicators  would  be  important 


contcibutocB  to  understanding  the  differences  in  the  use  of 
land  use  policies. 

scale,  cities  had  higher  policy  use  scores  than  did 

This  skew  in  the  data  nay  reflect  why  survey  predictors  ace 
so  weak.  There  is  less  to  predict  than  in  the  coDbined 
analysis . 

Another  important  positively  correlated  variable  on  the 
city  only  function  is  the  region  of  the  respondents.  The 

on  this  function.  This  adds  to  our  contention  that  there  are 
political  differences  around  the  state  and  that  different 
stages  of  growth  may  be  identified  in  these  regions.  Highest 
city  growth  rates  are  in  the  central  and  panhandle  regions 
followed  by  the  southeast. 

Again,  however,  Che  positive  correlation  of  growth  rate 
is  troublesome.  The  southeast  and  Che  panhandle  regions  have 
some  similar  attributes  such  as  growth  cate.  Yet  the  two  ate 
very  different  in  terms  of  their  ideologies  and  politics. 

The  two  may  have  similar  conditions  but  be  experiencing 
different  stages  of  growth.  The  growth  cate  variable  may  be 
less  indicitive  of  policy  and  more  of  conflict  present.  As 
it  is  related  to  the  traditional  policies,  we  may  find  that 
those  policies  are  found  in  mature  growth  communities  which 
have  returned  to  Che  private  city  and  in  new  growth 
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influence  ie  related  t 

It  is  difficult  to  leasure  and  statistically  p 
and  coBiAunity  power.  But  the  results  d 
contention  Chat  policy  is  related  to  an  coBBunity  agenda 
framed  by  interests  of  urban  political  economy,  we  have 
presented  data  which  suggests  relationships  between  a 
political  act — adoption  and  evaluation  of  policy — and  the 
participation  of  political  actors  in  the  process.  This  is 
Bore  than  just  a pattern  of  influence,  it  is  an 
interrelationship.  The  separate  position  taken  by  governBent 
on  the  ideology  and  conflict  guestions  suggests  Bore  Chan  a 


The  envitonnent  variables  contribute  Co  Che  clinace  of 
participation  by  certain  groups.  While  this  lends  support  to 
the  theories  of  economic  determinism,  they  also  reveal  a 
pattern  that  follows  the  political  participant  data  pattern. 
The  importance  of  regional  differences  should  not  be 
overlooked.  This  suggests  that  there  ace  stages  Co  growth 
that  have  ecological  and  political  characteristics. 
Government  can  intervene  in  the  economic  trends. 


x&mine  the  use  of  these  lend  use  policies  by  region 
the  picture  of  different  stages  of  growth 
An  examination  of  the  use  of  policies  by  region 
s and  counties  suggests  that  there  is  less 
n within  group  one  and  more  variation  by  region 
within  group  two  {Table  6-4).  The  more  risky  land  use 
policies  do  not  seem  to  be  as  acceptable  throughout  all 
regions  of  the  state.  This  is  as  expected  if  we  are  to 
believe  that  Che  regions  reflect  the  different  stages  of 

for  cities  and  counties,  the  Panhandle  region  seems  Co 
exhibit  lower  mean  use  scores  than  the  other  regions  in  both 
group  one  and  two.  communities  in  this  region  may  not  rely 

the  other  regions.  In  this  region  local  governments  may  be 
Che  most  flexible  and  supportive  of  growth  simply  because 
they  have  not  experienced  excessive  growth  and  do  not  expect 
to  experience  it  In  the  near  future.  Other  regions  with 
greater  experiences  with  rapid  growth  nay  require  a 
different  explanation  for  low  use  scores  [Table  6-5). 

There  is  little  variation  of  scores  between  regions  in 
the  city  subset.  The  generally  lower  scares  in  the  Panhandle 
region  aside,  the  Southeast  region  exhibits  slightly  lower 
scores  on  some  policies  especially  on  enterprise  tones,  land 
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Population  Growth  R 


.8  by  Region  1 


Region  K 
Legend : 


’-panhandle  c-central  S 


use  performance  standards,  utility  placeuent,  and  impact 
fees.  This  nay  be  due  Co  a long-standing  tradition  of 
political  support  and  encouragement  of  growth  by  governments 

selective  in  Che  policies  they  are  willing  to  use,  choosing 
those  that  are  more  politically  acceptable  (traditional). 

The  Southeast  region  is  also  highly  dependent  on  county 
activities  in  land  use.  for  insCance,  Broward  county  has 
review  and  approval  authority  for  local  comprehensive  plans. 


fletro-Dade  county  has  authority  to  oversee  land  use 
accivicies  in  cities.  Scores  in  the  county  subset  reflect  a 
strong  presence  of  government  in  the  Southeast  region, 
helping  to  explain  the  lower  than  expected  scores  for  that 
region  in  the  city  subset. 

The  other  region  scores  in  Che  county  subset  reflect 
the  same  pattern  as  the  city  subset.  There  is  little 
variation  in  use  scores  between  regions  except  as  noted  in 
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thfi  Panhandle.  Generally  the  Southeast  and  Southwest  regions 
are  slightly  higher  In  scores  than  the  Central  and 
Northeast,  perhaps  reflecting  note  experience  with  coping 


r region  has  higher  than  expected  scores  in 
both  the  city  and  county  subsets.  The  Northeast 
traditionally  has  been  a politically  conservative  area  where 
ve  would  expect  low  governmeht  presence  and  intervention  in 
land  use.  The  high  use  scores  oay  reflect  a preventative 
approach  to  potential  growth  problens.  ?or  Instance,  while 
growth  is  steady  and  probleoiatic  in  Jacksonville,  at  least 
having  these  policies  on  Che  bocks  and  at  governnent's 
disposal  nay  be  a ready  solution  to  dysfunctions  of  growth 
that  get  out  of  control. 


Caution  oust  be  used  in  interpreting  these  policy  value 
scores  because  they  reflect  the  planners'  perceived  value  of 
these  policies,  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  intensity 
of  use  in  the  coanunity.  It  nay  be  nisleading  to  suggest 
that  a higher  use  score  based  on  Che  full  range  of  values  is 
indicative  of  greater  governaenc  intervention  effort.  The 
score  represents  value,  perhaps  potentially  and  not 
necessarily  the  reliance  on  Chose  policies.  Higher  aean  use 
scores  as  presented  in  chase  city  and  county  subsets  are  not 
as  reliable  as  the  use/non-use  scores  in  the  Gutaan  scales. 


Conclusion 


This  rescatch  has  attanpcad  to  discover  why  land  use 
policies  differ  fron  coeiBunlty  to  coDDunity.  He  have  offered 
a franevork  identifying  the  differences  in  policy  and  the 
variables  contributing  to  the  adoptions  of  those  policies. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  made  a contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  urban  political  economy  as  an  explanation 
for  urban  policy  making  in  a developmental  policy  area. 

The  identification  of  the  business  and  coBmunity 
interest  groups  represents  a characterisation  of  the  urban 
land  use  conflict.  The  planning  process  is  the  distribution 
of  resources  according  to  the  dimensions  of  interest  group 
politics  in  the  community,  we  identified  differences  in 
position  on  the  growth  issue,  perception  of  stability  and 
conflict,  ideology  on  the  role  of  government,  and  influence. 
These  variables  shape  the  land  use  policy  game  and  the 
conflict  that  is  inherent. 

One  of  the  steps  needed  to  identify  positive  urban 
theory  is  to  'identify  the  determinants  of  variations  in 
urban  policies'  (Fried,  19151 
and  the  role  of  government  in 
key  factors  affecting  adoptio: 
distinguish  growth  politics  f 
significant  differences  betwe. 
group  interests  fortify 
explanation  of  why  land 


degree  of  actor  influence 
In  the  land  use  process  are  the 
Lon  of  land  use  policies  and 

teen  the  business  and  citisen 
growth  machine  scenario  as  an 
policies  ace  adopted. 


proposi 


« contend  that  tha  role  of  government  is  key  to  the 
use  policy  adoption.  Kot  all  cities  will 

f government  is  affected  by  the  conflict  or  tension  level 
n Che  community  manifested  through  interest  group  influence 
nd  participation.  The  more  demands  placed  on  government, 
he  greater  the  tension  with  vhioh  government  must  contend. 

s approach  to  these  tensions  results  in  policy, 
he  participation,  ideology,  and  role  of  government 

and  policy  outputs,  in  chapter  one  we  set  out  four 
. Only  three  have  been  significantly  addressed 
80  far.  The  fourth  set  of  propositions  {4A,  4B,  4CI  suggest 
that  the  degree  of  consensus  or  conflict  in  the  community 
will  have  a direct  bearing  on  Che  policy  development  and 

easily  addressed  by  the  data,  figure  1-2,  however,  portrays 
the  expected  outcomes  of  these  propositions,  figure  6-1 
portrays  the  outcomes  in  terms  of  policy  adoption, 
Proposition  4A  is  represented  by  the  consensus  cell  where 
tension  is  low,  decision  making  is  long  term,  and  fewer 
policies  are  adopted.  This  cell,  cepreaents  government  aa 
facilitator  and  would  include  citiea  scoring  low  on  tha 
policy  use  scale  suggesting  conservative  growth  politics. 
Proposition  4B  is  represented  by  the  conflict  cell.  Here 


ConflicC 


Consensus 


-fewer  policies. 


Lend  Use  Policy  Fcocees  OuCcoees 


high  And 


policiAS  Ai«  adopted.  Cities  represented  in  this  call  have 
government  in  the  role  satisficer  and  portray  liberal  growth 

tension  aay  run  high  or  low  and  the  time  frame  may  vary  as 
well.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  here  is  the 
dominance  of  government  as  a power  in  the  community  and  the 

re  compromise  exists  with  high  tensions, 

tensions,  the  number  of  polioies  would  be  fewer--a  more 
flexible,  pcogresBive  environment. 

additional  dimension  to  predict  policy  responses.  The 
different  perceptions  of  community  power  structure  by  Che 
different  respondent  groups  signals  the  difficulty  in 
establishing  the  power  structure  of  a community.  But  we 
suggest  that  the  pattern  of  policy  adoption  and  the 
character  of  those  policies  has  a relationship  to  the  type 
of  political  climate  and  influence  structure  that  exists, 
including  perceptions  of  community  power.  Business  perceives 
greater  stability  and  lees  conflict  as  well  as  a pluralistic 
or  government  dominated  process.  That  represents  a space 
somewhere  between  consensus  and  incremental  compromise. 
Citisen  groups  perceive  greater  conflict  and  lees  stability 


pluraHfitic  oc  business  doninated  process.  They 


e placed  between  conflict  and  rational  conpconise, 
t actors  perceive  a stable/unetable  con£lict/no 

either  of  the  two  coaproDlae  positions. 

The  net  result  of  this  speculation  and  cell  placement 
is  that  government  has  many  roles  to  play  depending  on  the 
array  of  Interest  group  influence  and  positions.  Government 
is  more  than  a reaotor,  however,  because  it  can  have  its  own 
interest  to  serve  as  well.  The  unique  ideological  position 

necessity.  This  goes  together  with  the  intent  of  policies  to 
promote,  control,  or  manage  growth.  Fewer  polities  promote 
growth,  more  polities  control  or  manage  growth.  These  are 
components  that  we  can  measure  empirically  and  linkages  that 


we  can  make  theoretically. 

Urban  Political  Economy 

Another  step  in  positive  theory  development  is  to 
'formulate  Che  logical  (theoretical)  basis  for  Che  empirical 
relations  identified  or  which  night  be  identified"  (Fried, 
1975).  The  political  economy  of  place  is  Koltoch's  11976) 
explanation  for  growth  machine  politics.  He  identified  the 
interrelationships  between  economic  and  political  sectors  in 
the  three  rules  of  the  land  use  game.  Those  rules  are  that 
government  parameters  affect  political  influence,  economics 
affects  political  influence,  and  economic  and  political 


su99^sts 


Bnd/oc  deliberate  change,"  There  is  evidence  chat 
that  growth  politics  is  not  aero-sun  nor  is  it  a two 
dinensional  political  agenda.  There  are  points  on  a policy 
continuua  that  suggest  an  evolving  approach  to  growth. 
Developaental  growth  politics  is  not  as  sinple  as  pro-growth 
equals  urban  growth  and  anti-growth  equals  no  growth.  The 


be  altering  its  policy  agenda  as  a 

least  in  terns  of  land  use  policy, 
ole  of  governnent  interacting  with 
the  connunity,  the  political 


governnent  in  Plorida  nay 
preventative  measure  in  so 
dysfunctions  of  growth  at 
Again,  it  is  the  crucial  r 
the  political  influence  in 
economy  relationship,  whic 
environment  for  growth. 

Schultze  (198S)  suggests  the  stages  of  growth  politics 
to  be  growth  city  facilitator,  tradeoffs  satisficer, 
governnent  as  manager  or,  back  to  facilitator  and/or  back  to 
private  city.  These  stages  nay  reflect  the  level  of  conflict 
and  the  policy  approach  taken  by  the  connunity  to  the  growth 
issue.  The  data  presented  contributes  to  the  idea  that  there 
are  patterns  of  behavior  that  represent  stages  of  growth 
politics . 


The  rlorida  experience  with  growth  is  a complex 
political  dynamic.  The  connunity  by  community  rank  on  the 
land  use  policy  use  scale  suggests  that  Plorida  communities 
are  experiencing  these  growth  stages.  The  mean  number  of 
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follow  Accordingly  as  Chay  ara  beginning  Co 
axparlanca  axcaasiva  growth.  Me  would  expect  their  policy 

Wrap  up — Hava  wa  Hade  Any  Proqraea? 

In  the  past  the  doainant  theory  concerning  city  growth 
was  econonic  detentinisa.  Econooists  contend  that  growth 
politics  was  forced  to  contend  with  the  eventual  econoaic 
growth  in  an  urban  area  and  Chat  it  cannot  be  stopped 


if  the  lavs  of  econoDics  ace  at  work.  Econonists 
io  presune  that  as  the  econoBy  grows  stronger, 
interests  will  dominate  the  city  government  that  is 


urban  places.  There  is  some  evidence  that  communities 
experience  various  stages  of  growth  and  Chat  the  role  of 
governaent  is  important  to  how  the  political  and  economic 
interacciona  will  occur,  for  example,  Che  city  of  Ft. 
Lauderdale  had  no  trouble  saying  no  to  a multi-million 
dollar  tourist  industry — spring-break  for  college  students, 
Many  small  beach  hotels  have  gone  bankrupt,  beach  businesses 
are  hurting.  The  city  has  rebuffed  and  run  the  college  crowd 
out  of  town,  instead  focussing  on  the  yuppie  upscale  family 
siarket.  The  city  and  county,  however,  hove  had  enormous 
difficulties  saying  no  to  developers,  A strong  group  of  key 
developers  have  blocked  restrictive  land  development 
measures  that  nearby  counties  and  cities  have  instituted. 


Bn  Broward  county  finally  tc 
ere  services  were  lacicing,  t 
e barn.  Developers  in  this  r 


to  restrict  growth 
re  not  deterred  by 


such  regulatory  behavior.  The  covprehenslve  plan  and  toning 
already  favor  more  development  and  the  developers  know  it. 

Another  southeast  region  example  of  the  inability  of 
economic  determinism  to  stop  government  facilitation  of 
growth  Is  in  Palm  Beach  county.  The  city  of  Heat  Balm  Beach 
negotiated  with  a developer  to  completely  overhaul  their 
downtown  area.  The  developers’  plans  conflict  with  a 
proposed  east-west  expressway  route  which  has  been  at  least 
two  years  in  the  making.  The  highway  will  ease  overcrowded 
roads  and  provide  a vital  economic  transportation  link 
within  Che  county.  The  expressway  authority  balked  when 
county  officials  backpeddled  on  the  proposal  and  suggested 
it  be  shelved.  Only  when  threatened  with  extinction  as  an 
official  body  did  the  expressway  authority  drop  the  idea  of 


Gutman  policy  u 
as  reluctant. 


a characterised 


Even  the  most  Innovative  and  regulatory  of  cities  may 
not  be  able  to  say  no  to  developers,  other  cities  reflect 
the  changing  government  attitudes  as  power  and  influence 
shift  and  the  policy  consequences.  St.  Petersburg  is  in  the 
highly  regulatory  western  region.  Their  use  score  is 
moderately  high,  but  their  polities  reflect  a progressive  to 


conservative  approach.  They  nay  be  erpeclencinp  the  back  to 
the  private  city  stage  a£ter  restricting  growth  for  some 
time.  The  dominant  senior  citiien  political  coalition  has 

business  oriented  politicians  have  been  elected.  Their 
agenda  is  to  redevelop  the  downtown,  stimulate  the  economy, 
and  facilitate  growth.  There  appears  Co  be  a great  deal  of 
conflict  in  the  city  over  the  future  course  of  action.  This 
city  may  be  a case  where  strong  land  use  controls  cannot 
head  off  more  development  in  the  downtown  area.  Downtown 
development  is  a land  use  area  which  may  need  to  be 
researched  separately  from  the  overall  land  use  politics  in 


problems  and  trying  to  remedy  Chen  by  traditional  interest 
group  competition  methods.  The  political  question  should  no 
be  what  should  we  do  about  growth-^should  we  allow  it  or 
not.  The  appropriate  political  question  should  be  what  are 
the  interests  in  this  community  and  how  can  government 
mediate  those  interests?  Does  growth  fit  into  Chose 
interests  now  or  in  the  future?  Can  we  be  flexible  enough  t 
adapt  to  the  changes  brought  by  economic  or  personal 
interests?  Perhaps  the  results  of  this  research  will  help  t 
direct  those  policy  questions  by  shedding  some  light  on  the 
complex  land  use  process  Chat  are  framed  by  Che  agenda  of 


urban  political  economy. 
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1.  The  land  use  policy  data  was  gatheied  ftoD  city  and 
county  plannee  survey  responses,  Policies  were  designated  by 
planners  as  not  used  in  the  coxmunity  or  used  according  to 
the  value  they  ate  perceived  to  have  in  attaining  the 
cosiaunitiea  land  use  goals. 

2.  The  variable  RES — percentage  of  land  use  for  residential 
purposes  in  the  connunity— was  dropped  froB  the  analysis 
because  not  all  cities  and  counties  had  this  inCornation 
available,  a significant  nunber  of  cases  were  eliminated 
from  the  analysis  when  using  this  variable.  It  loaded 
slightly  negatively  on  the  discrlDinant  function  where  group 
one — most  used  policies — was  the  strongest.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  final  results  that  citizen  interest 
variables  load  negatively  with  group  one  policies. 


APPENDIX  A 

INDEPENDENT  VABIABLES 
Survey  variables 


Value  Frequency 


71 


Note:  value  Is  Che  cumulative  acoce  of  each  government 
reaponqenC'E  nomination  of  buaineee  groups  - chamber, 
developera,  influential  indlviduala  or  citizen  groups  - 
neighborhood  and  environmental  organizations  - as  those 
having  the  greatest  degree  of  success  in  influencing  the 
land  use  policy  process.  Score  of  3 BUSl  ■ all  three 
business  groups  were  nominated  as  successful  by  that 
respondent.  A score  of  2 CITZI  * both  citizen  groups  were 


Frequency 


number  I53  loo 


valid  Percant 


Kissing  4 

nuBbac  TS9 


s tha  cuDulativa  score  of  each  respondent's 
‘ tha  position  towards  growth  taton  bp 
of  business  and  citiaan  groups  in  thair 
Kighar  scores  reflect  support  or  nixed 
kile  lower  scores  reflect  neutral  or  opposing 


frequency 

36 


missing 
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ACCENDIX 


AVAILABLE  OPERATIONALIZED  VARIABLES 
PCOPOBltion  lA 

The  greeter  the  presence  in  a city  of  conditions 
genereting  growth  machine  participation,  the  stronger  the 
presence  of  the  growth  aiachine  in  the  policy  process,  end 
thus  the  greater  the  likelyhood  that  adopted  land  use 
policies  will  be  flexible  and  acconodatinq  to  growth  and 
developaent . 

1.  growth  nachine  Aggregate  Data 
Econoaic  Investnent 

-increasing  dollar  level  of  business  activity  in  city  over 
tine  (Molotch,  1976}  Retail  and  wholesale  sales  and  value, 
amount  and  percentage  change  over  tine. 

-business  clinate  and  attractiveness  { nolotch, 1976; 

Logan, 1976b;  Holotch  and  Logan, 1964)  Bond  rating,  business 
rating  (Alexander  and  Crant,1981) 

Governnent 

-low  business  taxes,  developnent  tax  breaks 
(nollenkopf , 1963 ) Property  taxes,  tangible  property  tax; 
enterprise  zones,  tax  increnent  financing  districts. 


-governaent  expenditures  on  developaental  policies 


22S 

(?eterson,  1979,1981}  Roftds,  inCraetructu7« , bonded  debt 
for  capital  pro^ecte 

-public  financing  of  incceaaed  utility  and  government 
costa  (nolotch,1976;  ?etecson, 1981 ) Users  fees  versus 
property  taxes 

-local  government  expenditures  on  economic  development 
activities  (Judd, 1964;  Lyon  et.al.,19Bl)  Downtown 
development,  economic  development  council 
-less  city  government  fewer  employees , less  expenditures 
(nollenkopf,1983|  Number  of  employees/population, 
expenditures  per  capita 

-reform  government  (nollenkopf ,1983 } Form  of  government 

-presence  of  developers,  planners,  middle  class  (I) 
(Hollenkopf,  1983) 

- support  systems  (Aiicen  and  Alford,  1970) , downtown 
association  ( Hollenicopf , 1963  ] 

Environment  < Halotc)i,  1976;  Frotash  and  Baldlssare , 1983 ; 


- cliange  in  population  number 

-change  In  incorporated  and  unincorpoarated  population 

verification  of  presence  and  measurement  of  presence  of 
groups  in 


the  policy  process 


r,-  Osrkovltch,1962j 


2.  adopted  policigs  (Ervlp  et.al.,1977 
Goodman  and  Freund, 1969) 

~ goals  in  original  copprehensive  plan 
-inplesentation  tools  in  plan  and  ordinance 

3 , flexible  and  accopodatlnq 

Burrova, 1976 ; Gruen  and  Gruen,1977;  Dougherty  et.al . , 1975; 

high  growth  goals  - survey  and  content  analysis 
5.  policies  - (Garkovitch,  Goodson) 

-goals  — copprehensive  plan  policies 

-ipplspentation  techniques  — plan  policies,  developpent 
regulations,  ordinances 
proposition  IB 

The  greater  the  presence  in  a city  of  conditions 
generating  anti-growth  coalition  participation,  the 
stronger  the  presence  of  the  anti-growth  coaltion  in  the 
policy  process,  and  thus  the  greater  the  likelyhood  that 
pore  restrictive  and  regulatory  land  use  policies  will  be 
adopted. 

1.  anti-growth  coalition  Aggregate  Data 
Econopic 

-non-locally  controlled  epploypent  base  (Nolotch, 1976 ) 
-taxessvalue  ratio  I Dowall , 1990;  Bose-Ackerman, 1963 ) 


- economically  advantaged  population  (Ervin  et.al.,1977; 


Rich,  1979)  DDwall,19B0;  Kolotch,  19761 
— Biddle  claas  income  levels 
— better  educated,  fewer  minorities 
'active  neighborhood  groups  ( nolctch, 1976;  Ervin 


Environment 

(nolotch.l 


(Cuality  of  Life  rating) 


Baldissaie,  1963) 

Government 

-increase  in  users  fees  versus  tases  ( Peterson, 1979; 
nolotch,  1976) 

verify  presence  of  anti-growth  coalition  and  measure 


9,  cequlatorv 


Hills, 1979;  Johnston, 1960 ; Logan, 1976b;  Holotch, 1976 ; 
Hilliams,  1961;  Thrall, 1983;  Scott, 197S; 

Proposition  2a 

The  greater  the  investment  which  the  growth  isaehino  has  in 


community  the 


proclivity  they  have  to  participate 


In  the  policy  laaking  piocess,  and  the  moce  likely  it  ie 
that  land  use  policies  vill  reflect  jacket  needs. 

1 . investment  of  growth  pachine 

- proportion  of  commeccial/business  land  to  cesidentially 

- local  versus  mobile  wealth  as  proportion  of  economic 

base  {Holotch  and  Logan. 1994;  Svanstrom, 1985 ) 
Oovernment 

-top  property  tax  aources 

- growth  in  coonercial  space  allocated  in  the 
comprehensive  plan  versus  growth  in  residential  space 
-change  in  housing  stock  type,  value  (Dowall ,1990 : 

Hills,  1977;  Hollenkopf,19B3;  Fee idland , 1993 ; 

Lineberry , 1990 ) 

2.  market  directs  - less  regulatory  land  use  policy 
(Dougharty  et.al.,1975;  Hollenkopf , 1993;  Gleeson  et 

Proposition  29 

The  greater  the  investment  which  the  anti-growth  forces 
have  in  the  community  the  mote  proclivity  they  have  to 
participate  in  the  policy  making  process,  and  the  more 

adopt  policies  which 

restrict  market  forces  and 


residents . 


benefit  existing  community 
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1 . Invefttaent  of  antt-qcavth  cpalition 


- clasfiiflcacion  of  ] 
* change  in  property 

- tax  rate rproperty  \ 

- availability, 


and  aaount  available,  change 
value  (inveatnent  value)  reeidential 
alue  (capitalization) 

leighboring  locatione 


( Tiebout , 1956 ) conpariaon  of  property  taxes  and 
. qovernaieot  regulates 

* Bore  regulatory  land  use  policies  (Dougliarty  e 
al.,1925j  Gleason  et  al,,197S) 

-more  governoent  protection  of  existing  land  use 


(Mills, 1977:  Ervin  et  al.,1977) 

-note  governnent  insurance  to  protect  existing  land  use 
-greenbelt  ( Thrall , 1963 ; Goodman  and  Freund, 1968) 
proposition  3 


The  greater  the  availability  of  alternative  regulatory 
power  and  revenue  sources,  the  less  dependent  local 
governoent  is  on  local  revenue  contributors  and  the  more 

a partner  or  director  in  the  local  growth  process. 

1.  rely  on  property  tax 
Government 


- increase  in  property  tax  (Hills, 1977) 

- per  capita  property  tax  ( Dowall .1980 ) 

- residential,  non^residential  property  tax 


.1977) 
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